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A BRIEF NOTE ON THE FONT IN WINSTER CHURCH, 
DERBYSHIRE. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8.A., ETC. 


Tue Font of somewhat remarkable design, which I have drawn on 
Plate L., is in the church of St. John the Baptist, at Winster, in the 
Peak of Derbyshire. It is the only object of note in the church, 
which, surrounded by lofty thickly-foliaged trees, and having some 
fine old yews in its churchyard, is pleasantly and picturesquely 
situated. The font is of sandstone, deeply cut, and has evidently, at 
some no very distant date, been re-chiselled and “dressed,” so that it 
is now quite sharp in all its details. 

The bowl (which, by the way, is literally ‘‘ bowl shaped”) is circular, 
and is divided by upright foliated bands, into eight compartments. 
Around the top is a simple kind of moulding of open cable-pattern, 
somewhat deeply cut. The eight compartments of the bowl, as just 
stated, are divided from each other by a raised moulding, which rises 
from the angles of the shaft, and from which springs massive and 
boldly carved, but simple, foliage. 

The designs contained in the compartments may be briefly described 
as follows :—Commencing with the central compartment in the general 
view on Plate I., the subject is two draped full-face figures facing 
each other, and supporting above their joined hands an open book. 
The next, the second, is the sacred monogram of the within a square 
panel. The third, here shown on the accompanying woodcut, has 
the more unusual sacred monogram xpe ; the fourth, an elaborate 
quatrefoil ornament; the fifth, a head, or seated figure; the sixth, 
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sacred monogram fhe in a square panel; the seventh, a head above 





bands or bars within a square panel; and the eighth, an elaborate 
quatrefoil ornament composed of deeply cut foliage. 

The shaft, which stands on a circular base, is octagonal, and coni- 
cal, and is divided into compartments, with massive mouldings on its 
angles. Seven of the compartments are gabled, the eighth being 
semi-circular headed. In the compartments of the shaft, taking them 
in the same order, are first, a kneeling figure ; second, a demi-figure, 


with clasped hands; third, foliage ; fourth, fifth and sixth, plain ; 
seventh, the emblem of the virgin, a lily in a pot; and eighth, the 
virgin and child. 

The font is lined with lead, and has places where a cover has 
originally been attached ; the basin for holy-water now used is a 
leaden bowl of some age. 

The situation of the font, in the church, is not very convenient. 
It is placed underneath the gallery at the west end, but is worthy of 
a better position. . 


The Hollies, Duffield, 
Derbyshire. 





GLIMPSES OF MEDIZVAL LIFE, AS EXEMPLIFIED IN 
THE MEMORANDUM BOOK OF ARTHUR MOWER. 


CCMMUNICATED, WITH NOTES, BY CHARLES JACKSON, DONCASTER. 


The manuscript from which the following most interesting and 
curious matter is taken, is in the possession of Charles Thorold, Esq., 
of Welham, near Retford. It is not the original book of Arthur 
Mower, but a copy. It has not before been printed, and will form a 
valuable addition to local lore. 


A COPY TAKEN OUT OF THE MaNuscRIPTs OF ARTHUR MOWER, OF WOODSEATS, 
YEOMAN. 


ImPRIMIS, this book was made in the year of our Lord 1563. 

The Rose Wood and Rose Hedye* was fallen and sold in the year of our Lord 
1563, for £50. 6s. 8d. 

Memo". that the kydwood was sold, and the Hollins . . . in the year of our 
Lord God 1560. 

Memo". that hay grew in the upper end of the Riddings the year of our Lord 
God 1560. 

Mem". that there was ten times viii strike of oats of ten days grazing. 

Memr. that this is the wheat that is left: iii strike. 

Mem". that there is iii pecks of barley and above. 

Mem*. that Hey took Lovely the cow for three years to the . . .. . . our 
Lord God 1563. 

Mem’. that the Rose Hedge was coaled the yeer of our Lord God 1563, and had 
xi dozen of coal in it. 

Mem’. that Robert Parkenson took my sister’s brown cow the year of our Lord 
1564, a month afore St. Ellen’s day, and to pay the first years iiii*. either of the two 
years after iiii*. iiii*. a year. 

Mem’, I was at a convent betwixt Agnes South and William Obson of Dore, and 
she to lett him a cow for three years, and to pay every year iiii*., and to enter of her 
of St. Ellen’s day in the year of our Lord God 1566. 

Mem". that William Plate did promise and confess the 24t* day of August being 
Bartholomew day in anno D. 1573 that he ow’d unto Mr. Talbott for his t tythe corne 
for ij years before the date hereof iij*. for the first year, ij*. viiit. for the 2¢ year, and 
ij*. viii‘. for the third year, ani to psy for all three years alike afore Christmas being 
within the date hereof, and ij‘ for tythe eggs for ij years past, and hereafter to do 
therein as other neighbours do; and that he was agreed to the day aforesaid afore 
Arthur Mower, Robert Swift, and Thomas Swift, being sent to him by Ralph Hau- 
cock in the name of Mr. Talbott. 


A REMEMBRANCE of my marriage and of the fr frait that sprang between my wife and 
me Arthur Mower and Joane King, daughter and heir of Chetegher King. 
Phage ¢ — I Arthur Mower was marryed the year of our Lord God 1555, the 34 
of Ju 

Mem. th that Jane my daughter was born the viii day of September, the which was 
in the year of our Lord God 1557. 

Mem’. that George my son was born the year of our Lord God 1559, the 84 
~—— July and buried the 6 uf that inst. 

em". that “aad my daughter was born the 27" day of September in the year of 

our Lord 156 

Memr. on Robert my son was born on Michaelmas day the which was in the year 
of our Lord 1562. 
ond tee that Dorothy was born the iij4 day of August which was in the year of our 

564. 

Ment. that George my son was born the xxx*" day of May the which was Thurs- 
day, anno Dom. 1567. 

Mem’. that Anne my daughter was borne of Christmas Day 
eee my daughter was born of Wednesday the xi day of. July i in the year of our 

rd 1571. 

Jane my daughter was married to William Owtrem of Bradway, son and heir to 





* See Roweswood and Roweshagge mentioned ip a deed 1526 antea, page 112. 
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William his father, and was brought a bed of two children on Tuesday afternoon be- 
ing the 15‘ day of July, 1594, and was buried against the seat opposite to the old 
chancel door, and her elder son was laid close by the side of her, close to the seat 
side, and her younger son was buried on the other hand his mother in the said 
chancel of Barley. 

William Outrem abovesaid dyed on Fryday at morn, the 13t day of June, 1595.* 





A REMEMBRANCE of the God-fathers and God-mothers of my children. 
William King, Mr. Barley of Barley, and her grand-mother. At 
bishop, Mt. Henry Fanshaw wife of London. 
George—M". George Barley, John Fanshaw, and Mrs. Fox of Lees. 
Mary— Was christened at home. 
Allen Lache, Robert Mower, Mr*, Linacre. At bishop, M™. James Lin- 
Robert— ’ 
acre. Anno Dom. 157]. 
Dorothy — { Was confirm’d on S*. Peter’s day at Chesterfield. My sister Dorothy 
was her God-mother. 
My master George Barley and my cousin John Bourlunse, and my 
sister in law Agnes South. 
William Fox of Lees, Allen Lache wife of Grange, and my sister Anne 
Anne —} Mower. 
: Francis Leek of Grange, M™. Alice Barley, my cousin Robert Mower’s 
Alice —}.. 
wife of Gorse house. 

Robert my son was married the 16% day of June, at Tissington, with Joan, the 
daughter of Henry Sheldon, anno Dom. 1589. Marriage was on Monday. 

They had issue Dorothy, who was born on Low Sunday at morn, being the 26+» 
day of April anno Dom. 1590, and christned by Robert Wolstenholme, Robert Cart- 
wright, and Robert Haslom wife. 

Alice his daughter was born at Monday at night, and christned at Dronfield on 
Wednesday—William Owtrem, Stephen aston wife, and Alice Mower. Anno Dom. 
1593, the xiijt® day of March. 

Thomas Wilson, son of George Wilson of Owlcotts, married Dorothy Mower the 
daughter of Arthur Mower, on Monday the vijt® day of July, anno Dom. 1589. 

They had issue George, who was born on Tuesday the 15" day of Sept. afore night 
of the same day, and he was christened on Thursday after by George Gascoigne, 
George Newbold, and Mr, Roper or Rooson, 1590. 

Frances the daughter of Thomas Wilson was born at Wolthwaytt on Saturday 
about xi of the clock, being the vijt® July 1599, and christned of Sunday the 
eighth of July by one Mr. Holland a schoolmaster of Tickhill, M'. Francis Terven 
and M"™. Slyman of the Fryars in Tickhill, all dwellers there. Anno R. Eliz. 
xii*® year. 

Thomas Wilson, of Wolthwait, departed out of this world of Thursday about one 
of the clock, and buried him the same day just and close at his stall or seat end in 
the church at Tickhill the xxiij4 day of August anno Dom. 1599, and dined all neigh- 
bours, and gave money at the poor folks houses through Tyckhill. 

George Mower, the second son of Robert Mower of Milnethorpe, was born at 
Milnethorpe on Saturday about 8 of the clock in the morn being the 19 day of 
April, and christned at Dronfield on Sunday by his uncle George Mower and his 
nephew George Wilson, and Joan Haslam of Horselegate, anno Dom. 1600, A.R.E. 
xlij year. 

hase Mower, my daughter, married James Cowper alias Cowp, son of Thomas 
Cowpar of Beeley, and heir to all his Jands in Somerlees, on Wednesday the 27" day 
of January anno Dom. 1601. Anno R. Elizabeth» xliiij‘® year. 

Thomas Cowper their eldest son was born at Woodseats about 8 of the clock at 
night on Sunday the xv‘ day of May anno Dom. 1603, and baptized at Barley the 
Monday afternoon, being the 16th day of May in the year aforesaid by Robt Cooke of 
Cowley, William Owtram of Horselygate, and Alice Mower his aunt, in the first year 
of King James the first, &c. 

Robert Mower my son his wife was brought in bed on Sunday at morn about six of 
the clock at Milnethorpe of a goodly boy, and was christened at Burley on Monday 
being the second day of July an. Dom. 1604, and was named Robert. Godfathers, 
Robert Cook of Cowley, Robert Owtrem, and Thomas Burton wife of Holmesfield, in 
the second year of King James the first, &c. 

Alice Mower, my youngest daughter, married Robert Owtrem son of Tho*. Owtrem 


To Jane— { 


George— { 





* See antea, page 17. 
+ In the parish of Tickhill, co. York. Hunter says ‘‘ the Wilsons were antient at 
Wolthwaite.”—( South Yorkshire, I. 239). 
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of Bradway of Fasten Monday being the third day of March anno Dom. 1605. Their 
dinner was at their own house at Apper knowle, 1605. 

They had issue Elizabeth, who was born on Sunday at morn about cockcrowing, 
being the 18** day of January, and christned at Dronfield the same day at evening. 
Godfathers, George Mower, her uncle, Elizabeth Owtrem his brother’s wife of 
Bradway, Elizabeth Owtrem his uncle William Owtrem’s daughter. Anno Dom. 
1 


Robert Mower my son his wife was brought in bed of a goodly boy on Tuesday be- 
ing the xxvj‘® day of May anno Dom. 1607, about 5 or 6 in the afternoon, and 
christened on Thursday after, being the 28 day of May 1607, at Dronfield by Rich. 
Alvie, Godfrey Haslam, and Thomas Hane’s wife of Lees, and named Richard Mower, 
in the 5th year of King James, &c. ~ 

James Cowp wife, my daughter Anne, was brought a bed of a daughter at Sum- 
merlees on Saturday being the 26*4 day of September anno Dom. 1607, and christened 
on Sunday, being the day after, by George Stainrod, Rachel Curtis, and Dorothy 
Mower of Milnethorpe, and named Rachel Cowp, A° Regni the 5t®, 

Alice Owtrem, my daughter, was brought in bed of ason at Apperknowle on Mon- 
day towards night, being the 6** day of June anno Dom. 1608, and christened at 
Dronfield on Wednesday after, being the eighth day of June 1608, by Thomas Bur- 
ton of Cartledge, Anthony Thompson his nephew, and M*. Ralph Bullock’s wife, and 
named Thomas Owtrem. Anno R. 6% k James &c. 

George Mower my son and Hellen his wife had issue, and she was brought in bed 
of a goodly boy on Sunday at morn, between 1 and 2 of the clock, being the 12th 
day of June 1608, at Woodseats, and christened at Barley the same day, between 
morning prayers, by me Arthur Mower his grandfather, Thomas Burton of Cart- 
ledge, and Grace Bateman his aunt, and named George Mower, in the 6*® year of 
King James, &c. 

My son Robert Mower’s wife was brought in bed on Tuesday about nine of the 
clock at night, being the 19** day of November 1610, and christned at Drorfield on 
Fryday next after, by Thomas Burton of Cartledge, Anne the wife of Hugh Sleigh* 
of Cauldwell, and Anne the daughter of Arthur Watts* of Milnethorpe, and 
named Anne Mower daughter of Robert Mower, of Milnethorpe, in the 8 year of 
King James. 


A REMEMBRANCE when the lead was taken off Barley church 

Mem’. that the lead of Barley church was taken off by the order of M*. George 
Barley in the year of our Lord God 1663, and had to the value of 6 fodder and more, 
and promises to lay some other on again. 





A REMEMBRANCE of matters as touching my master’s affairs. 
Mem’. that my young master Peter Barley went into Lancashire, to Mr. Talbott’s, 
for to be kept and delivered by his father, about Midsummer the year of our Lord 


565. 

Mem’. that I Arthur Mower, by the desire of Mt. George Barley my master, be- 
came his man at Michaelmas, and was his bailiffe and gathered his rents, and for 
that he gave me vj*. viij*. by the year, and as many coates as he gave his other yea- 
men ; and I came to him in the year of our Lord God 1563. 

Mem’, that in the year of our Lord 1566 my master George Barley paved the way 
between the hall and Sudbrook, and all about the north barn door, and so unto the 
stable door. 

Mem’. that in the year 1566 my M*. made the new garden of the sun side of the 
hall, and that year was the first year it was set. And there was a great fishpond on 
the south east quarters that had a thousand load of earth to fill it up. 

Mem’. that in anno Dom. 1666, in the eight year of Queen Eliz. was my you 
master Peter Barley married at the chapel within the hall at Salbury+ at Mr. 
Talbotts, in Lancashire, with his daughter Frances Talbott, on Monday the which 
was the 4*» day of Nov. the same year. And the said Mr. Talbott married his elder 
daughter the same day to Sir John Atherton’s son and heir, 

Mem’. who the were that went to the marriage of my young master into Lanca- 
shire. First, my master George Barley and my mistress aud M**. Alice Barley. 
Then my master’s men ; first, M'. George Tovarrey, Arthur Mower, Richard Willey, 
Thomas Swift, Henry Stevenson. Then went William Fox that had married my 
master’s mother; then Allen Lache ; and no more went out of the parish of Barley. 
Then Mr'. Berestye Sanfort and his wife, and his mother, aunt to my master. Then 
Mr'. Sanfort’s men ; first, Vittore Mashfield, Edmund Shore, and one Davy, and one 





* See antea p. 18). 
+ Salesbury, in the parish of Blackburn, 44 miles from that niece 
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Campsall, and one Roberts. These are all that went to the marriage aforesaid, and 
my master bore all the costs thither, &c. 

Mem". that my master rear’d the wainhouse at the churchyard side anno Dom. 1567. 

Mem". that my master made the wall afore the oxhouse d or, anno Dom. 1567. 

Mem*. that my master went to London afore Christmas, and tarryed untill well nigh 
Candlemas, to take physick for the cough and phlegm. His men that went with him : 
Arthur Mower went with him to Nottingham; Rich Willey, Robert Curtis, Henry 
Stevenson brought done the horses, and carryed them up again, and went for bim 
soon after hay time home. Auno Dom. 1567. 

Mem. that my master of his goodness pardoned me of his service and parted very 
friendly the xxixt® dayof March, and deliver’d in all my rentalls, they which was 
my own handwriting, and for every rent-day meceiving he hath made acquittance of 
his on handwriting, Burton, at every end of the rentall, and if he should lay any- 
thing to my charze, let him shew the rentall of my handwriting, and there you shall 
find all the acquittances on every rentall on it. Anno Dom. 1568. 

Mem". that my master George Barley departed out of this mortal ward —— 
the xx*® day of January at afternoon, being Thursday, and was buried on Fryday 
about sunsett; and his burial day was not until the xx*® day of February, being 
Tuesday. Mourners at his funeral, M*. George Foljambe of Barlbrough, and Henry 
his son, and doctor. And for beadmen, old John Allen, and Tho* Watterhouse and 
Thomas Armitage and Lawrence Oats. Anno Dom. 1568. 

Mr’. Peter Barley and his wife being in house with his mother at Barley, his mother 
upon a sudden took all her household stuffe and went to an house that she had of Mr. 
Fox's the Fryday at morn being the last day of August anno Dom. 1576, and Mr. 
Peter Barley was feign to begin house the same day, and so did, and had neither 
household nor other provision but of his purse, in the 8*» of Elizabeth. 

M**. Colles went to Cutthorpe,* to M*. Edward Berisfort’s house, on Monday at 
night, being the xxt day of April, and had thought to have been married of the 
Tuesday being St. George's day, and the lycense could not be gott, but at Wednesday 
at morn very early she was married at Brampton with M'. Dennis Berisfort, but none 
of her friends knew of the marri until that she was married. Anno Dom. 1577. 

Mr*. Jane Berisfort, wife of M*. Denis Berisfort, and mother of Mr. Peter Barley of 
Barley esquire, dyed the Thursday being the xviij day of Apri] about 8* of the clock 
aforenoon, and was buried on Fryday in the Lady’s quire at Barley, and dined all 
neighbours and all young fulks, and dealt penny dole tothe poor. Anno D. 1583. 

Mr’. Dennis Berisfort made a funeral dinner for his wife the 12* day of May and 
Sonday in the year aforesaid, and there was at the same M**. Fretchville widow, M**. 
Foljambe, Mr. Linacre and’s wife, Mt. Brown, Mr‘. Bullock, M'. Stevenson, and dyvars 
other substantial folks. 

Mr’. Peter Barley did begin to measure all his lands within the lordship of Barley, 
and one Edward Bradshaw did measure them, and did serve M'. Foljambe, of Moore- 
hall, and by his means it was measured anno Dom. 1583. 

M". Fox departed at Lees-hall forth of this world the second day of November, on 
All Souls day at morn, after sunrising, and was buried of other day about sunrising 
and being the third day of November and Wednesday at morne ann. Dom. 1585, anno 
regin. Elizabethe the xxvijt*, and was grandmother to Mr. Peter Barley, and her 
funeral day was of Wednesday being the first day of December} anno Dom. 1585, 
anno reg. Eliz. xxviij** year. And Thomas Fox made cost of the funcral day. 
xxxiij mess was served at Robt. Collyar’s at Barley, and xii mess at John Trout’s, 
ii*. the mess, 41. 12*., and peny dole to poor people 40*. There dyned three mess of 

entlemen at Lees-hall, 4*. the mess; and there dined about vi mess more at Lees at 

. the mess, xviij*. Sum total is 8/i. 7*. 04, 

Mr. Artbur Foljamb entred of a great fallow and manure sett of his at Lees, and 
of all the rest of the ground, presently after the death of M'*. Fox, anno Dom. 1585, 
anno R. Eliz. 28th year. 

Mr’. Peter Barley of Barley esq removed from Barley, and lock’d up the hall doors, 
and left nobody in it but Edmund Bolton and wife in the lady's parlour, on Tues- 
day at morn, being the 19** day of May, and Tuesday before itesonday, and my 
M**. was gone a fourtnight before, and most of her goods to Salbury in Lancasbire to 
4 . 4 in law’s house, Mt. Juhn Talbott’s house, anno Dom. 1586, anno R. 

iz. 28v°, 

Also I Arthur Mower, Francis Leek of Grange, went with him a gateward to 
Grinlowe Moore beyond Stony Middleton, and Ed¥4, Bolton turn’d again with Mr. 
John Fox his man. Thomas Catterell and Ralph Bryan his men went with him, and 
Mr", Mary Talbott, George Talbott’s daughter, and M™*. Mary Talbot, M™. Robert 
Talbott’s daughter, went with him, and both was but children and had been with 





- * A hamlet in the parish of Brampton, co. Derby. + See note postea. 
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them at Barley unto this time and there brought up, and rode behind two of his 
men. 

Mr’. Peter Barley came from Salbury soon after the xij*® day to meet M'. Arculis 
Foljambe and his friends about further assurances that he demanded of him for 
Lees, but they could not agree, and so serv’d a subpoena of apear in Candlemas term 
next after, anno Dom. 1687. 

And after this time M'. Barley decay’d greatly, and very sickly and weak, and in 
Lent went to his aunt Blont to Eckington, who was his mother’s sister, and married 
Mr‘. George Blont, and there did continue til] Wednesday in Easter week, and then 
died and was buried at Barley chapel in the Lady’s quire of Thursday at morn about 
sun rising, anno Dom. 1588, and the 11*® of April. 

Also M‘. Peter Barley began the wall afore Christmas, and the gates into the hall 
at Barley, and finished it afore Easter ; and so died anno Dom. 1588. 

Mrs, Barley, after her husband was dead, came to th’ Lees to demand her right 
being the head house of joynture, but M'. Hercules Foljambe being tenant to it by 
indenture deny’d ber the 15** day of April, anno Dom. 1588. 

Mr. James Barley did pave the y’s quire and made him a new pew in it afore 
Whitsunday anno Dom. 1588. Mr. James Barley entred of the hall at Barley after 
the death of his brother, and keept house in it; but M'. Blont entred of the demains 
and smithies and coal delles and took the proffits, and other that were joyned with 
him, and to have them untill the debts was paid, which was, as it was reported xxv 
hundred pounds ; and had all the indentures from M*. Peter Barley in consideration 
of discharging of these debts, as I have heard it reported, to A cd Mr. James Barley 
401i. a year to liveon in money. Anno Dom. 1588, anno reg. Eliz. the 30** year, &c. 

Mr. Blont and others took the whole proffits of the lordship of Barley at the death 
of M. Peter Barley into* the time twelve months, and paid neither Mt. George 
Mower his annuity of fifty pounds nor M'. Rowland Eyre his anuuity of fifty pounds, 
nor certain sums of money which they should have paid unto him for certan mort- 
gages which he had from Mr’. Peter Barley ; so when the had given Mt. Eyre all these 
advantages and broken their days and paid nothing, but kept all to their own uses, 
at our Lady day 1589 Mr. Eyre impounded us the freeholders for our chief-rents, and 
forced us to loose by replevie that would not pay him; and at May-day entred into 
the demaines of hall and put in cattle and took in beasts to joyce, and neither Mr. 
Blont, M'. Edward Barisfort, Mt. Roger Collumbell, Mt. Henry Foljambe, Mr. 
George Mower, then any of them being put in trust for M*. Peter Barley, because 
the had broken the days of payment with him, suffered him to occupy it quietly until 
Easter term, and by the meanes of these forfeitures that he had made and the as- 
sured friendship of his master Mt. John Manners of Haddon, and being seiz’d of 
share this year I thought all was good that he did or who durst againsay it. 





DOINGS OF GEORGE EARL OF SHREWSBURY,+ AND OF HIS ENTRANCE 
TO LORDSHIPP OF BARLEY ANNO DOM: 1589, Ao ELIZ: 31mo. 


Impriis, Mt. James Barley was in possession of the hall at Barley and had a ser- 
vant maid in it, one Anne Swift, and came and went himself with other servants after 
his brother’s death into about May-day or thereabouts that Mt. George Blont came 
and get forth M'. James Meadan with a wile to fetch in ale for him, and then kept 
them out, and let in some more to keep possession, and M*. Baresfort did send 
of his men to keep possession with them likewise. And whether it was in the right 
of their lease, for fear that Mt. Rowland Eyre should have got into possession, I 
did never know, but rather as { took it to in possession as well of hall as of 


ground. 

Then streightway after Mr. Blount and Mr’. Barisford sold my lord of Shrewsbury 
their lease which they had of Mr. Peter Barley for 21 years of whole mannor of Bar- 
ley to pay his debts, and then to come to M'. James and’s heirs. And Mr’. Baresford 
sold my lord a statute which Mr. Peter Barley had knowledg’d him and was ready to 
be extended. 

Then my lord entred into hall at Barley and sent one Philip Slad and one Edward 
Bramhall being his men to keep possession, and they did drive out M*. Eyre’s goods 
of ground, and kept them out, and | lay in the lanes and commons until he was 
fore’d to fetch them away and so did. 

Then soon after my lord sent for M*. James Barley and those gentlemen that was 
owe in trust, and divers meetings the had before my lord, but in the end my lord 

ught Mt. Mower’s annuity, and then my lord bought M*. James Barley’s right to 
him and heirs for ever for a thousand pounds and an hundred pounds a year of an- 
uity, and pay the debts and deal with Mt. Rowland Eyre ashecould. And all this 


* «ie. until. + G orge Talbot, 6th Earl of Shrewsbury, K.G. 
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was done between Whitesonday and Saint James tide anno Dom. 1589. And thus 
my lord came to the lordshipp of Barley and Hilltop and parcel of mannor of Dron- 
field and Dunstone hall and demeans after my lady’s decease. 

Then my lord entred of tythe corn and gathered it. M*. Eyre would have had it, 
but my lord’s men would let him have none. The first tythe the had of me Arthur 
Mower they had of wheat that did grow on the piece of land next to the lane in the 
nethermost croft, being Tuesday the 26% of Aug*. 1589. At fetching of tythe Adam 
Barker of Totley my lord’s man, Thomas Curtis my lord’s man, onl Jobn Atkinson 
of Barley drove draught. 

This year of anno Dom. 1590 my lord took down hall at Barley and altered the go- 
ing into little parlour and going up into chamber over it. When the hall was 
finished my lord came to Barlow on Thursday at night, being the twentieth of 
August, to give notice to the freeholders and the inhabitants to attend of his lordshi 
of Saturday the 224 of August 1590, to meet M'. Manners* to walk the bounds an 
mears of the moors between Brampton, Baslow, Holmesfield, and us. And so did 
my lord in his horse litter, being old and weak, and went to every mear as nigh as 
he could with his horse-litter ; according to our old accustomed mears we tread it 
then. 

George earl of Shrewsbury departed forth of this world either of Tuesday or 
Wednesday at morn, at Sheffield mannor, the 17 or 18*» day of November 1590, a° 
regni Eliz. 30, 

Gilbert ear] of Shrewsbury made his father’s funeral day of Wednesday being the 
twentieth day, and 10*» day of January anno Dom. 1590, and was then sumptuously 
done that was ever to any afore in these ceuntreys, and the assembly to see the same 
was marvellous, both of nobility, gentility, and country folks, and poor folks with- 
out number.+ 


A REMEMBRANCE of Gilbert earl of Shrewsbury{ and the countess his wife, came 
to Barley of Tuesday being the 30*» day of July 1605 ; and of Wednesday the last 
day of July, after dinner, my lord and my lady did ride to view moors, and the 
mears thereof. Sir Charles Cavendish went with them, as a note made doth at large 
and may’ appear, as followeth. 

First, we began at the east end of Imyng clough, and so up the bottom of the 
same, and so up to the grayning of the same; and so up to a place where a high 
thorn had growed ; and so up to the root of a thorn called Byrley thorn ; and so up 
to the Coast hill end ; and so up to the dyke of the north side Little Free Birch, and 
so up to the Dennis Bole of the Hare edge top, and soe down to the Smylting brook ; 
and so down the same unto you come to a great fall therein, and thence on a green 
way which leadeth to Wain stone’s syke, Brampton of the south side and Birley on 
the north side of these mears ; and so up the said Wainstone’s syke to a standing 
mear stone in the same syke; and so up to a green hill; and so down to the fall of 
Blake brook into Barbrook where it lvoseth its name, Baslow on the westside and 
Barley on the east side of these mears ; and so up a green way of the north side 


* See antea, p. 17. 

+ See Hunter’s Hallamshire, p. 73, Gatty’s Do., p. 97. In former days it was 
the custom to defer the funeral of persons of consequence to a day occurring three 
or four weeks, or even for a longer time, after their decease. This was probably 
done to afford time sufficient for the preparation of the elaborate ceremonials that 
were usually observed, and partly to enable distant friends and relatives to attend, 
which in those times of slow and difficult passage could not be easily accomplished. 
The days for the observance of these ceremonies were termed the “ month’s mind,” 
the “ month’s day,” the “ month’s end,” the ‘‘ mind day,” &c. In the case of rich 
or great folks, the body was embalmed and kept unburied for a month or so ; then 
came some great ceremony called the ‘“‘month’s mind.” If not embalmed, or buried 
sooner, still, besides the actual interment, the gatherings and ceremonies at the end 
of the month were observed. Sir Nicholas Alwyn, alderman of London and lord 
mayor 1499, by his will, Oct. 2, 1505, desired 24 r men should hold torches ‘‘ as 
well at my bop aan Ba at ay See mynde.” He further directed that after his 
month’s mind was kept in London it should also be kept at Spalding. George, 4th 
Earl of Shrewsbury, who died 26 July, 1538, was not buried till the 27th of March 
following. (Hunter's Hallamshire, p. 64, Gatty’s Do., p. 74). The body of Francis, 
Earl of Shrewsbury, who died 28 Sept., 1560, was wrapped in cere cloth, coffined, and 
laid out in the domestic chapel till the 21st of October—23 days—when the interment 
took place. (Jb., p. 56, Gatty ib., p. 76). Sir Sebastian Harvey, Knt., was buried 28 
Feb., 1620, and his “funerall” was on the 2lst March. John ae nee esq., of Lon- 

i 
) 








don, died 2ist March, 1632, and ‘‘his funerall obsequies were worshipfully solem- 
nized ” on the 25th April following. (Mis. Gen. et Her., vol. i., p. 192). 
t+ Born 1553, married Mary, d, of Sir Wm. Cavendish, 9 Feb., 1567-8. 
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Blake brock which leadeth to a standing stone in a syke ; and so down to 
a standing mear stone more towards Leasfene of the south side the stone cross; and 
so down to an old hollow way of the Hewit Bole end; and so down to the mear 
side; and so down the same to hedge which parteth a close called the little Meak- 
field of the south part, and a close called the Lowkocke on the north part, Barley 
on the south side these mears, and Holmesfield on the north side these mears. 
And my lord came to Barley hall to Tho*. Eltofts esq. to their bed, of Thursday to 
—_ to dinner, and to Sheffield mannor home to their bed, a°. r™. James third 
ear &c. 

. George Tripod came to Barley in the beginning of harvest, 1594. Godfrey Lache 
came into great place at Barley hall in Dec. 1594. M*. Rich*. Brown entred as 
bailiffe of Barley in May, anno Dom. 1599, and went away 1602, and Mr. Thomas Hall 
entred and gathered Our Lady-day rent 1603. George Noble gent. entred of Lees 
anno Dom. 1599, and went off of it to Barley 1600 the 5t» of May. Mr. Plumton 
entred of Lees and bought the crop of the ground and goods of M'. Noble the same 
day 1600, and took it of George Tronte, for he had a lease of it of M'. Daintry. 
Mrs. Plumton, after her husband’s death, lett the Lees to M'’. Thomas Hall, and he 
entred and bought Michaelmas crop, and did sow lenton seeding, and entred of the 
grounds at our Lady-day 1605, and flytted to Woodhouse at Mayday after, and to 
Clypston. M*. Thomas Eltoste took Barley hall of my lord of Shrewsbury and most 
of the demeanes as came to 42 pounds yearly, and came from Woedhouse hall to 
Barley the 27*® day of April 1605. Mr. Thomas Hail remov’d his stuff from Barley 
hall to the Lees of the Ascension even being the 8t® day of May 1605; and Mr". 
Plumpton went to Clipston the day after, being the Tuesday in cross week, being 
the 7** of May 1605. Mr, Eltoste was brought in bed of a daughter on Tuesday at 
night, being the 7*® day of May 1608, at Barley hall. 

fhe rearing of the furnace at Barley smithies was on Monday being the 19** of 
August 1605, in the third year of king James the first, &. There was about forty 
mess sett and serv’d that day. 

The first sow of iron that was drawn there was of Thursday at morn, about spring 
of the day, being the 27** day of March anno Dom. 1606, in the fourth year of the 
reign of our most dread sovereign lord king James. I was desired by M™. Thomas 
Eltoste over night to be at the drawing of that his sow, which would be about 7 of 
the clock. I was there afore 6, but it was drawn an hour or I came. I gave the 
workmen a groat and 3 potts of ale at Richard Greaves of the Smithies. 

James Mower and Oxsore Trickett did rear the dwelling house in Joany gate of 
Saturday the nineteenth of May 1593. John Hibbeard workman. 

Edmund Bolton and Nicholas Bolton together did erect and make a costly garden 
wall at Joany gate; it did hold two men to work from Christmas to the 19** of May 
anno Dom. 1590, beside all other workmen and leading of stone from Rose-hill top. 
Richard Stansowe and Philip his brother the workmen. 

Edmund Bolton flytted from Joany gate to Breddwood yate before Mayday 1610, 
and Goodman Barker entred of the whole farme at Joany gate, and paid M'. Jackson 
20 pounds yearly for it. 





REMEMBRANCES of the doings of Mt, GoDFREY FOLJAMBE, of Moorhouse.* 

IMPRIMIS, hee entered to Moorhouse and joysted it with cattle the year of anno 
Dom. 1573. 

Imprimis, he began to wall at Hedgehead in the year 1574, and finished it to James 
Mower croft end about Whitesonday in anno Dom. 1575, and sett it of a parcel of the 
common called Moorhouse green. And there was some thorns and some sallows 
growing of the west side of it, but they was but set by James Mower’s elders for 
shelter of their houses. And I Arthur Mower gave him counsel not to sett it there, 
but to sett it of his own ground and be out of all danger, but he would not, and so at 
venture. 

Imprimis, Master Godfrey Foljambe of Moorhouse made a letter of attorney to 
Michael Croft and to young John King of Holmesfield to surrender at the court at 
Holmesfield being Thorsday and the first day of September anno Dom. 1575, to Edward 
Blount of Burton gent. and Arthur Mower of Barley Woodseats yeom. all his lands 
they which he had purchas’d of Joanne Lee, and all his iands in Milnthorpe, one croft 
called Symound croft, and two acres in the nether Lambcroft, one close colled Hobb- 
field, and one close called Fanshaw acre, to the aforesaid Edward and Arthur, to the 
only uses and behoof of the last will of the aforesaid Godfrey Foljambe; and I 
Arthur Mower was at court and took possession accordingly, but M'. Blunt was not 
there. But the land that he had of Robert Haslam in Unthanke he did not pass, for 
he had but it surrendered at this court in regni of Queen Eliz. the 17*. 


* See Hunter’s South Yorkshire, Il., p. 60. 
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Memorandum, that I Arthur Mower was with Johu Fox at Greenwood when I 
bought of M*. Godfrey Foljambe of Moorhouse esq. one tenement in Birley and one 
meadow lying nigh Renyshaw bridge called Bridge green, and paid him for the tene- 
ment in Birley the 13** day of December A. Dom. 1576, and being Thursday, four- 
score and ten pounds. and for the mead I gave him twenty and six pounds, and paid 
them the day above written, and had his writing seal’d the same day at Moorhouse, 
and I Arthur Mower and Edward Drabble was put into the letter of attorney to give 
possession, and we gave possession to the aforesaid John Fox the 18** day of De- 
cember being Tuesday, first in the meadow and then in the house by the hasp of the 
door at Birley afore Thomas Kent at Povey, Thomas Newton being tenant at Birley, 
William Hobson being tenant to the meadow, Henry Cade, James Lee, Robert Sit- 
well son of William Sitwell of Eckington, and other more, anno Regni Elizabeths 
xix year, and knowledg’d him a fine and recovery of the meadow and of the house at 
Birley at Easter terme the next after, and Jobn Fox went up to London and had it 
knowledg’d there the aforesaid term. 

Item. Mt. Godfrey Foljambe had two tame staggs, and my lord Darcie kill’d the 
elder deer with his hounds at Barley* the Monday being the twelfth day of Sep- 
tember ; and my lord Darcie came to Moorhouse to dinner, and went to Dedick to 
his bed, and divers gentlemen with him, anno Dom. 1577. 

Mr, Foljambe keep’t Christmas at Moorhall, and M*. Francis Foljambe and Mr. 
Linacre with him, anno Dom. 1577. 

Mr. Foljambe, of Moorhouse, has entred covenant with Thomas Rowland to 
pay to him of Whitesunday three hundred and four pounds in the parish church 
of Eam, between the hours of nine and three at afternoon, the which day shall be 
in the anno Dom. 1580, or else Norton-lees is gone from him. 

Mr. Godfrey Foljambe of Moorhall depa‘ forth of this world of Monday at 
morn, about the first cockcrowiug, being the 15** day of November, and was buried 
at Brampton in the chancel under the high altar, where it stood} the same day to- 
wards night, for it could not be kept, anno Dom. 1591. 

Mr’. Hercules Foljambe, his brother, came to the Moorhall towards night of Tuesday, 
for I set Leonard Frost out for him as soon as he was departed, to Farbournet to 
his house where he dwelt, a little from Ferrybridges in Yorkshire, and entred of 
Moorehall and continued there from the 16% of November a® Dom. 1591, and his 
servants and his household stuffe as shortly as he could he brought them thither.§ 

Mr’. Roger Cullumbell and M'. Edward Baresfford being executors, came thither to 
Moorhall on St. Andrew’s eve to take order with M*. Hercules for goods, for Mr’. 
Cullumbell caused an inventory to be made of goods of two days after his funeral by 
Mr’. Godfrey Cullumbel, Henry Sheldon, George Newbold, and Thomas Stevenson. 

Mrs. Foljambe came to Moorehall on Tuesday at night the second day of Decem- 
ber, to take order for her thirds, and tarryed till Fryday, and Saturday went to 
Walton. 

Mr. Hercules Foljambe came from London the 10 of May to Moorhall that night 
to bed the 14th, and Monday he went into Staffordshire, and M'. George Litton and 
Thomas Rolenson had a bis household, and lett Moorhall to one M'. Rich*, 
Grynne for 50/i. a year, and all grounds in Hunthank and Milnethorpe, and sold him 
8 oxen eleven kine and a bull, and Mr. Gryne hired William Burton shepherd to look 
to grounds, or else all servants went away. One Thornton went away a week before, 
and of Wednesday the 16t» of May anno Dom. 1593, anno reg. Eliz. the xxx*® year. 
My draught and Grange draught did remove Mt. Hercules goods to Chesterfield to 
Thomas Rolenson’s house, and there they were set in a chamber, and gave Mr. Fol- 
jambe of Walton all his red deer and fallow deer that was in the paddock. There 
was ‘about 30 of both sorts. 

Mr’. Gryne took Moorhall and all lands as aforesaid for 3 years, and dwelt there but 
two years, and lett the third year to Mr. Tho*. Eltoste, and went to Longson hall of 
the Ascension even the 28 of May 1595. Mr. Eltoste came to dwell at Moorehali 
the Monday the 24 day of June, 1595; he and wife had a man and a maid there be- 
fore. Mr. Eltoste did flytt from Moorhall to Mircaston of Tuesday the 7** of Sep- 





* Hunter S. Y. II., p. 60, note, quotes this passage, but incorrectly. He says— 

‘*and my Lord Darcie the elder came with his hounds to Barley.” 
+ t.e. the corpse. 

t Fairburn, in the parish of Ledsham, West-Riding co. York, 2} miles from Ferry- 
bridge. On 2nd June, 1801, Francis Ferrand Foljambe, esq., of Osberton, sold the 
manor of Fairburn and other property there to Thomas Jackson, of that place, gent., 
whose descendants sold the whole to Viscount Palmerston. 

§ The Jury at the Holmesfield manor court held 10 Oct., 1595, presented that 
Godfrey Foljambe, esq., was dead sinee the last court, and that Hercules Foljambe 
was his next brother and heir.—Antea p. 17. 
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tember a° 1596, and lett the winter ture to divers persons. M*. Rowland Eyre 
had Moorhail three years, and entred at our Ladyday being anno Dom. 1597. Mr. 
Foljambe had her third part laid forth by the under-sherriffe of Wednesday the 
21% of March 1598. 

Mr. Rowland Eyre lett Moorhall to Robert Word his man, the winter pasture and 
all his hay and corn into our Ladyday an® Dom. 1600, and so left much of the grounds 
stubble, except both Meakfields, both Oldfields, Long Meadow at my Cocklewood, 
and Little Meadow next the Meadow Botlom, and Sunside of the Meadow, and 
Sunside of the close next paddock, and the little well Meadow, all else stubble. 

Humphrey Edmanson took of old countess of Shrewsbury Mrt*, Foljambe’s thirds 
of Mvorhall, and after he took all the other two parts, as she said, of Godfrey Platts ; 
but who had the rents it was unknown, and entred after Ladyday 1600. And the 
rents was to the said old countess 8/i. a year, and the other two parts was but 12/i. 
a year. . 

Mr’. Francis Leeke of Sutton esq. entred into all Grange after the death of Eliza- 
beth Lache, wo had it for term of her life, and took the great Meakfield from Moor- 
hall and let it to John King of Holmesfield for 3/7. 6*. 84. a year, and entred at our 
Ladyday anno Dom. 1600, and was but 40°. rent when it lay to th’ Moorball. Mr*. Leeke 
did rack all Grange at this Ladyday to divers persons very dearly, and Francis Leeke 
was taught under his mother while she lived, and flitted from Grange to Duckmanton 
the 8th of May, anno Dom. 1600 

Mr. Hercules Foljambe delivered session and seisin to the old countess of 
Shrewsbury of the Moorhall and of all the lands thereunto belonging of Sunday at 
afternoon, being the 18*» day of January anno Dom. 1600, a° reg. Eliz. the 434 year, 
and of all his goods he had there ; and Godfrey Platts joyn’d with him who had most 
took from him when he went into the wars, and so made an end of all the lands he 
had, and made my lady his heir of all the lands he had. 

The countess lett the Moorhall to Henry Edmanson and Nicholas Reifearne the 
next year after, and Unthank for 631i., as they said, anno Dom. 1601. Mr. Roland 
Mollineaux took the Moorhall & Huntbhank, and enutred at our Ladyday 1602, and 
paid yearly 63l7., and entred of hall about the beginning of March, and went away 
from Moorhall about the Thursday the 28%» of April 1603. Then Humphrey Edman- 
son entred of Moorehall this Ladyday 1603 of grounds, and lett some of the grounds 
to two or three of the Plumtrees, who had been workmen and wallers with old 
countess, and came about Michaelmas and dwelt in the Moorhall, and let some of the 
grounds to widow Ithell this year and joysted some, 1603. 

The old countess of Shrewsbury departed furth of this world the Saturday being 
the 13*» day of February at Hardwick, and was carried to Derby of Tuesday the 
next after to her tomb there in Allhallows church, and there buried auno ben. 
1607,* in the fifth year of our most dread lord king James, &c.; who was in her 
time a great purchaser and getter together of much lands and much goods, and was 
first married to Robert Barley of Barley esq. and then to William Cavendish knight, 
and then to William Sontlow}+ knight, captain of the guards, and last to George 
Talbott earl of Shrewsbury, who did surmount her name. She builded Chatsworth, 
Hardwick, Owlcotts, and was a great builder and purchaser. 


Memr. or a REME: between my father South and me, anno Dom. 1569. 

M4, that I took the Ridding of my father, and nether Rose-field of Shore, Thurs- 
day from year to year, no term except and to pay for every year xxiij® iiij*. 

loom. that my father George Mower departed forth of this world the Tuesday in 
the Passion week, and our Ladyday was on Easter even this year, and lyeth in the 
church-yard at Barley, amongst his predecessors, anno Dom. 1558. 

M4, that my mother departed forth of this world of St. Matthew's day being 
Thursday and the 24» day of February at Hillhouses in Wingerworth, and lyeth in 
the church in the north alley at . . . ad of the alley on the north side and her 
feet lyeth as nigh of the north side of the grysse{ that goeth up into the roodloft 
as may be. The which Agnes was the daughter of John Parker of Whytley hall§ 
first the wife of George Mower my father, and then the wife of Richard South of 
Hill aforesaid 12 years in the last of her time, and departed in a® Dom. 1574. 

Mem. that my mother in law Hellen King departed forth of this world the 27*b 
day of November being Tuesday, and was buried on Wednesday after at Dronfield, 
and was the daughter of Henry Fanshaw of Fanshaw gate within the lordship of 
Holmesfield, in a® Eliz. the xiiii year, anno Dom. 1571. 








* Presented, at Holmesfield manor court, May 25, 1608, that Elizabeth, Countess of 
Shrewsbury was dead.—See antea, p. 18. : 
+ St. Loe. } Ladder. § See Gatty’s Hunter’s Hallamshire, p. 445. 
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Imprimis I took a coppy forth of the register book of Dronfield for the age of my 
nephew John Wolstenholme* of Sunday the 22¢ day of April, anno Dom. 1593. 
The book was as followeth ;— 

John Wolstenholme the son of Thomas Wolstenholme was baptiz’d the 9¢ of 
November anno Dom 1572. 
p John Hill, — of Dronfield , get his hand, writt the 
te and had iiij* 
Will™ Bright of Dore . ‘ te! 
Arthur Furnis of Ounstone . . . . .|Churehwardens for this 
Anthony Wainwright of Holmsfield | . ee ae onescame 
William Hancock of Dronfield, set to > their in of Fryday after. 
marks and was by. 





a ot I made a REMEMBRANCE of my ditching and my quicksetting in anno 
m 

Mem". that I dyked over the Nether Croft between the Green yard end and the 
aforesaid croft and quicksetted it. And between the house end and the lane end 
gate, and from the Coney Clappers to the Kilne house end and quicksett them, in the 
year of our Lord God 1566. Aud Roger Travis was ditcher, and Thomas Marsh m my 
man and myself did dyke that of 13™° days, and for that I paid for every day iiij 
Item, I quicksett between the over Rose-field in winter 1576. 





A REMEMBRANCE of the debts that I owe the 20 day of February anno Dom. 
1571. 

ImpriMis, I owe unto my sister Agnes South the 20¢» day of February anno Dom. 
1571, the sum of twenty pounds sixteen sbillings and eightpence, whereof I receiv’d 
the foresaid 20% day, being Fasten Wednesday, the sum of 9/i. 17*. 04. parcel of the 
aforesaid sum of 20/4. 16*. 84, 

Paid her 12/7. 16*. 44. and new Meadow and the Parkenfield, Wellfield, and Carrfield, 
and old house yard, all housing and yard one whole year anno Dom. 1579, and 
made mete with her. 

Imprimis, I owe unto my sister* Anne Mower and Dorothy Mower for two oxen the 
sum of 3/i. 6*. 84. the year aforesaid for corn4 . . Lounsly we should have 
sold her at Chesterfield fair afore . . . in winter and was offered for her but 
17*., and the dun cow I had fed all summer and kill’d her the same year. And 
Browney came to me from Henry Stubbing at after our Ladyday, and I a her 
untill Michaelmas come a twelvemonth after or ever she had a calf that we might sell 
her, and then we chang’d her with a beech’d cow with my cousin William Parker, 
and that was the best market we could bring her too; and that cow was like worth 
26*. Then for wool 2 stone 15 shillings 

Paid to my sister and to buy her ‘wedding geer at Chesterfield twenty shillings. 
Paid for a felt for my sister Dorothy anno Dom. 1577, iii*. iiij4. the 30*» day of March. 





A REMEMBRANCE of a marriage I have been at a sti ng up of, anno Dom. 1568. 


Imprimis I was at the making up of Robert Mower and Alice Hill of Heath the 
second day of November anno Dom. 1568, And her mother did promise to give her 
ten pounds of money and a at sight of themselves, and to array her to 
bed and back, and to give them their dinner for as many as she bids of her part, 
and to be to them a daily friend, 





* Some Wolstenholmes mentioned antea, pp. 18-19. 
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CORPORATION INSIGNIA, CHAIR OF STATE, ETC., OF THE CITY OF COVENTRY. 





THE MACES AND OTHER INSIGNIA OF THE CITY 
OF COVENTRY. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A., ETC. 


Tue City of Coventry possesses, besides many other highly interest- 
ing objects, three Maces, a Sword of State, a Cap of Maintenance, a 
Mayor’s Chain and Badge, and an ancient Chair of State. These 
are all shown, grouped together, on Plate II. The Great Mace, 
which measures 4 feet in length, and weighs 8 lbs. troy, is of silver, 
gilt. The head, or bowl, is crested with a circlet of crosses pattée 
and fleurs-de-lis, from which rise the open arches of the crown, 
and is surmounted with orb and cross. Around the bowl are four 
demi-figures, terminating in foliage, bearing baskets of fruit on their 
heads, which divide its circumference into four compartments. These 
contain, consecutively, the four national emblems of the rose between 
the Royal initials, C. R., and surmounted by a crown ; the thistle 
initialed and crowned in like manner; the harp in same manner ; 
and the fleur-de-lis aiso accompanied by the same initials and crown. 
On the flat plate at the top of the head, beneath the arches of the 
crown, are engraved the Royal Arms. The shaft is divided into three 
unequal lengths by massive bands, and is richly ornamented with 
scrolls of oak leaves and acorus.: On the base, or pommel, are the 
rose, thistle, harp, and fleur-de-lis; and on the lower limb of the 
shaft is the inscription, ‘‘ Sir Skears Rew, Knight, Mayor, 1817, 
repaired and gilt.’”” That there have been several successive Great 
Maces is evident from the Recordsof the City. Its annals record that 
in 1450, when Henry VI. visited Coventry, the “ Meyre, Richard 
Boys, and his worthy bredurn, arayed in skarlet, and all the common- 
altie, cladde in grene gownes and redde hodes,” met him on horse- 
back, and on coming into his presence alighted, and, ‘“ mekely thries 
kneling on their knees, did unto our Soveren Lorde their due obey- 
saunce, the Meyre seying to hym thes wordes, ‘ Most highest and 
gracious Kyng, ye arn welcom to your true liege menne, with all our 
hertes’ ; atte whiche the Meyre, by avyse of counsell, hadde no Mase 
in his honde, but hys Serjeant attending upon the Meyre, the wordes 
afore rehersed sayde, put the Mase in the Meyre’s hond; and the 
Meyre, kyssenge the Mase, offurd hit to the Kyng ; the Kyng tarieing 
and herkeneng the Meyres speche in faverabull wyse, seyde thes 
wordes, ‘ Well seyde, Sir Meyre ; take your hors.’ They Meyre then 
rode forthe afore the Kyng, bereing his Mase in his hond, with the 
Knyght Constabull next afore the Kynge’s Swerde, the Bayles of this 
Citie rideing afore the Meyre with ther Mases in ther hondes, making 
way and rome for the Kynge’s comeng, and so they ridon afore the 
Kyng, till the Kyng come to the utter gate of the Priory,” and so 
forth. Thus showing that the Mayor had his Mace, and the “‘ Bai- 
liffs” * theirs, and that the latter were used certainly as weapons 





* The Bailiffs were made Sheriffs on this visit, 
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to make way and room for the King, the Mayor, and their retinues. 
Its annals further record that in 1480, when Richard Collins was 
Mayor, there was an insurrection of the Commons, and the old 
Sword and the best Mace were stolen out of the Mayor’s house. 

In 1565, when Queen Elizabeth visited Coventry, it is recorded 
she was met by “ the Sheriffs in scarlet cloaks, and twenty young men 
in fine purple livery, all on horseback; that each presented her with 
a white rod, which she returned to them; that the Mayor (Edward 
Brownell) and the Aldermen all wore scarlet robes, as did the Recorder 
(John Throgmorton), and the Councillors, gowns and hoods.” On 
receiving the Queen, the ‘‘Mayor knelt down by the side of the 
Recorder, holding the Great Mace in his hand, unti! certain words in 
the address were spoken, when the Mayor kissed the Mace and deli- 
vered it to the Queen, and then again kneeled down.” The Recorder 
having presented the Queen with a purse of gold, she said, “It isa 
good gift is £100 in gold. I have but few such gifts.” To which the 
Mayor, with true gallantry, worthy the most enlightened Coventryman 
of the present day, replied, “If it please your Grace, there is a great 
deal more in it.”” “What is that?” asked the Queen. ‘‘ The hearts 
ofall your loving subjects.” “We thank you, Mr. Mayor,” responded 
the Queen ; ‘it is a great deal more indeed.” She then, at the close 
of the oration, returned the Mace to the Mayor, who rode before her, 
next to the Earl of Huntingdon, into the City. 

In 1616 James I. was received with somewhat similar honours. It 
is recorded that in 1594 “ the Great Mace and rich Scabbard, and the 
Tipt Staff were made,” but nothing is known as to what became of 
the then old Mace. The City accounts for 1651 give the interesting 
information that “ the Great Mace weighs 107 oz. 15 dwts., and cost 
£58 17s. 6d. ; the little one, 17 oz. 13 dwts., cost £7 10s. Richard 
Blackwell was the maker, and he allowed Mr. Hopkins for the old 
Maces £22 18s. 9d.” In 1711 great disturbances took place at the 
election of the new Mayor (Joseph Eburne), who was ultimately 
sworn in on a cushion laid in the open street. The Sword and Mace, 
which had been previously hidden, were brought out, and after being 
used for this occasion, were again secreted at Canley, about a couple 
of miles S.W. of the City, being privately conveyed thither in a 
basket of wool. 

The “‘ Mace-bearer,” or ‘‘ Mayor’s Crier,” a very ancient officer in the 
City, wears a black cloth gown, trimmed and faced with black velvet. 
His head-dress consists of a wig, curled and grey, and a hat resem- 
bling in shape that of a Cardinal ; ‘it is of crimson velvet, on a firm 
foundation, and fluted and drawn up to form the crown, which is 
ornamented with gold iace, as is also the edge of the brim. A gould 
cord runs round the hat, and is continued over the edge, and termi- 
nates in two gold tassels, which hang over the shoulder of the wearer.” 
In the accounts for 1622 is an item for a gold band furnished to the 
old velvet hat. 

The “ Small Mace,” as it is called, is also of silver gilt, and is 17 
inches in length, and weighs 360z. Like the larger one, it is sur- 
mounted with an open-arched crown, and round the head, or bowl, are 
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the rose, thistle, harp, and fleur-de-lis, while on the flat plate at the 
top, under the arches of the crown, are engraved the royal arms. 
The shaft is divided into two portions by an encircling band. This 
Mace is, on Civic occasions, borne by the ‘“ City Crier,” who wears a 
parti-coloured long frock coat of fine cloth, green on his left side, 
scarlet on his right, the division between the colours being the seam 
down the back, thus agreeing with the heraldic tinctures of the City 
Arms, which are party per pale, gules and vert, an elephant, argent, 
on a mount, proper, bearing on his back a castle, triple-towered, or. 
His waistcoat is scarlet, all the buttons plain white metal. On his 
left arm he bears the only ancient Badge now remaining; it is of 
silver, oval in form, 54 by 44 inches in size, and weighs 540z It 
bears the City Arms, the Elephant and Castle, in somewhat bold 
relief, the castle on the elephant’s back being, however, in this 
instance not triple-towered (which is the correct form) but domed, 
and on its summit the Union Jack, extended to the right. On each 
side the Arms is the letter C (Civitas Coventrie). The date of this 
Badge is supposed to be the same as the silver hand seal—1606. The 
Crier wears a black beaver hat, looped up with silver lace; of the 
period of last century. 

The Third Mace, which is of intermediate size, measuring 21 inches 
in length, and weighing 36 oz., appears, says my friend Mr. Fretton 
(to whom I am greatly indebted for the immense pains he has taken in 
getting together specially for me, the information embodied in this 
paper), who has examined it, ‘‘to be of the time of the Commonwealth, 
and is said to have been presented by Cromwell.”’ But this seems scarcely 
probable. The man who cried “take away that bauble” in reference 
to the Mace of the Speaker of Parliament would be, it seems to me, 
among the last to present a “ bauble,’ of the kind to any governing 
body. It is of silver gilt. The shaft is divided into three portions 
by encircling bands. The head, or bowl, is crested with a circlet 
of unusual design, being foliage, etc., in open work. On the flat 
plate of the head are the Commonwealth Arms, the St. George’s 
Cross for England, impaling the Harp for Ireland. Around the bowl 
are the Coventry Arms alternating with the St. George’s Cross and 
the Harp. The Shaft is richly chased. This very interesting Mace 
is borne by the City Chamberlain, who wears a black cloth cloak, 
faced and trimmed with velvet, and a hat like the Crier’s; neither of 
these officials wear wigs. 

The ‘‘ Sword of State” measures about 4-ft. 6-inches ; the hilt 1-ft., 
and the cross guard 15-inches, are both of silver gilt, and having the 
inscription ‘‘ cIvVITAS COVENTRE.” The blade (8 ft. 2 inches long), of 
steel, is two-edged and quite plain; it is 2 inches in width at the 
hilt, and gradually tapers down to the point. The scabbard is 
covered with crimson velvet, and is divided into three lengths by two 
massive bands of silver gilt, having on one side a rose and a harp, 
and on the other a fleur-de-lis and a thistle. On the band, at the 
top of the scabbard, are the royal arms, with supporters;- garter, etc., 
and on the chape, the city arms with foliage. The “Sword-bearer ” 
wears a black cloth gown, faced and trimmed with velvet, a grey 
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curled wig, and a ‘cap of maintenance.” This cap is of dark grey 
fur, and round in form, with a thick gold cord passing round it; on 
the side where it is fastened with a gold loop, the cord is looped and 
continued to the shoulder, where it is terminated by two gold tassels. 
Both this “ cap of maintenance” and the curious head-dress worn by 
the Mace-bearer, were renewed in 1858, on the occasion of her 
Majesty's visit to Coventry. In the city accounts are references to 
the repairs and new making of “the velvett hatt and hatt of mayn- 
tenannce,” in the years 1588, 1615, 1623, etc. In 1606, during the 
Mayoralty of Henry Sewell, the cap of maintenance was lost. Re- 
garding the sword, the following items occur :— 

‘* 1384,—This year the King ordered the Sword to be carried after the Mayor (John 
Deister), because he did not do justice.” 

‘* 1388.—The Sword again carried before the Mayor.” 

‘* 1450.—Edward IV. came to Coventry and took the Sword from the Mayor, and 


the Yard from the Sherives, so they lost their priviledges. The City stood in great 
jeopardy, for it cost the City 500 Marks before they could have the Sword again.” 


In 1583 and 1637 items occur for repair of the swords, new scub- 
bards, &c. 

The four officers named in the course of this paper are the only 
licensed officials of the civic body, and all carry their insignia on their 
right shoulder. Neither the Mayor, Alderman nor Council now wear 
robes, these having been discontinued since the passing of the Reform 
Act in 1835. 

THe Mayor’s CHain anD Banas was presented to the City by its 
then Mayor, in 1874. It is a massive gold chain, of SS, and mea- 
sures 40 inches in length. From its centre is dependent a badge, of 
Renaissance design, bearing the Coventry Arms, the Elephant and 
Castle, in enamel, while the crest, a Cat-a-Mountain, is included in 
the open part of the design, and the motto, ‘“ Camera Principas,” on 
a ribbon below. At the back of the badge is the inscription, ‘“ Pre- 
sented to the Corporation of the City of Coventry, by Robert Arnold 
Dalton, Esq., Mayor, the 15th December, a.p, 1874.” It was manu- 
factured by Hunt and Roskell, 

Formerly there were “‘ Waits” Badges belonging to the Corpora- 
tion, and also Badges for the “ Foot Post,” the “ Beadles,” etc. ; but 
these (the waits’ badges), were in 1710 ordered to be sold, along with 
the other plate, so they are no longer in existence. 

The “ City Keys,” always considered as a part of the Corporation 
insignia, are those of the Treasury door in St. Mary’s Hall. 


The Hollies, 
Duffield, Derby. 





DIARY OF HIS FIRST VISIT TO DERBYSHIRE, BY THE 
LATE F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 


In the seventh volume of the “ Retiquary” I gave a somewhat 
lengthy obituary notice of my old and dear friend, Frederick William 
Fairholt, F.S.A., at that time recently deceased. In the course of 
that biography I said* :—“ In 1835 Fairholt first visited Derbyshire, 
and in that year I had the pleasure, at my father’s house (at 
Duffield), where he came with a warm introduction from my late 
brother Edwin, who knew him in London, of first making his 
acquaintance, and of furming that frieudship with him which lasted 
uninterruptedly to the last day of his life. His visit to Derbyshire 
was one of extreme pleasure both to himself and to all who made his 
acquaintance.” This was written immediately after his death in 1866, 
and I am now enabled, through the kind thoughtfulness of my old and 
much loved friend, Charles Rowch Smith, F.S.A., who was Fairholt’s 
executor and residuary legatee, to give some extracts from the diary 
which he kept of the occurrences of that tour and his impressions of 
the places visited. The observations are shrewd and intelligent, and 
show that even at that early age his love of topography and 
antiquities was being largely developed. The narrative is simple 
and unpretentious in matter and manner, but is full of interest fur 
the description it gives of places and buildings now, with lapse of 
time, much altered.— LLEWELLYNN JEWITT. 


1835, May 27.—Busied myself this morning in preparing for my long desired visit 
to Derbyshire. Secured in the morning a place outside the Commercial Coach to 
Nottingham, a saving being effected in going that way to Derby, the fare being but 
15s., while the Derby coaches charge £5, and costing but 2s. 6d. from Nottingham to 
Derby. The coach started from Lad Lane at a quarter before five, and a must 
uncomfortable starting it was for me, for I had never before rode on a coach for the 
night, and had made up in my own mind which seat to take to ensure my own 
comfort, which I concluded to be the middle seat behind the coachman ; but all seats 
there were taken, and in the end the only one I could get was the outside seat behind, 
which obliged me to ride backward, fancying I was falling off every minute. I was 
so vexed and disappointed that had I not paid for the place, I think I should have got 
down and deferred my journey. However, by when we had reached the Angel at 
Islington I felt more comfortable, and at Highgate quite so, and enjoyed from thence 
the ride to St. Albans. As we passed so rapidly through it I had but a slight view 
of the town ; but the antique clock-house, surrounded by its equally picturesque 
gable fronted dwelling houses, struck me as very beautiful. The Abbey I was 
disappointed with ; its distant appearance is (in my opinion) far from picturesque ; it 
is long, square, and inelegant, and is not at all a pleasing object. Further we 
journeyed through a sandy tract that had been deeply cut through to admit the 
road to Dunstable, which place, so famous for its straw work, we reached by nightfall, 
thence journeying in darkness to Newport, and reaching Northampton by 12 o’clock, 

assing by the Queen’s Cross, which I saw, of course, but indistinctly in the darkness, 
but what I saw convinced me its proportions were beautiful. This time being half- 
way on our journey a half-hour was appropriated to supper, at the expiration of 
which time the coach again proceeded. e had now more room on the coach, for a 
gentleman who had seated himself beside us had left his cloak outside while he 
himself went in, at least so the guard was informed in answer to his questions 
concerning him; but at the next place for changing horses, about 10 miles from 
Northampton, we discovered that he was left on the road, at the supper table. The 
cold was now very severe, and I was very sleepy, but fear of accident deterred me 





* Vol. vii., p. 45. 
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from indulging myself. As the morning advanced, and the sun rose, I felt that the 
damps occasioned by it made it still colder ; I should not have thought it possible for 
the nights to have been so cold, particularly as the days were so oppressively hot as 
to scorch the grass up in the fields. About daybreak we reached leicester, and 
passing many pretty villages (one of the prettiest being Mount Sorel), we reached 
Loughborough about six o’clock. The church of this town is a very beautiful 

pecimen of Gothic architecture. Making a brief stay here, we proceeded to 
Nottingham, the first appearance of which town is very imposing ; the streets are 
sloping, and the town built on a hill, and St. Mary’s Church a fine building ; but the 
coach turned us into the market place too rapidly for much view. We stopped at 
the Maypole Inn at half-past eight in the morning, and got our breakfast at the 
Shoulder of Mutton opposite, and that being finished; and having to wait till eleven 
for the first coach to Derby, we spent our time in looking about the town. The 
market place is of immense extent, as large as Smithfield, but, unlike that, is clean and 
neat to a degree. The town altogether is bustling. lively, and pleasant, but I could 
not discern much of antiquity in its polished appearance, nothing to realise the idea 
formed of it by reading the old Robin Hood ballads, and which had given me a great 
desire to see this town, as that and its proud sheriff had been the occasion of some of 
his exploits. The Castle (burnt in one of the Reform Riots) is now exhibited (by a 
man placed there by the Duke of Newcastle) to strangers, and we went over the 
ruins. It has been a fine building, very much in the style of Whitehall, but the 
armaments have been broken and the fire has spoilt them, that it has a mutilated 
effect. The bare walls are scrawled over with sarcastic remarks on reformers ; on one 
part is written, ‘‘ Call ye this Reform?” And on another wall— 


** Behold this ruin by Reformers done, 
That all the world their principles may shun.” 


Remarks as silly as they are impotent. . . . . The view from the terrace of the Castle 
reminds one of that from Windsor. The rock on which it stands is perforated by a 
winding way to the bottom, which is called Mortimer’s Hill, from a tradition that 
this is the identical subterraneous passage by which Edward III. entered the Castle, 
and seizing on Mortimer, with whom his mother, Isabella, wife of Edward II., was 
living in adultery, aud who was found in an apartment adjoining the Queen’s, freed 
himself and the nation from their tyrannical influence by confining her and hanging 
her paramour. The effect in looking through the apertures from this wormi 
passage is singular, the gardens and houses below having a map-like appearance, an 
the straight gray face of the rock towering above you as you are halfway below, the 
summit covered with the scorcbed ruins, is very picturesque. Again ascending from 
this ancient specimen of antique workmanship and studious care, we bade farewell to 
the polite porter, giving him his charge of 6d. each, and left the Castle precincts by 
the ancient gate, formed by two round towers, and a pointed arch, in the style of the 
Byward Gate at the Tower of London. This and the wall are now the most ancient 
portions of the building. 

At eleven o’clock we started by the coach for Derby, passing a fine entrance to a 
nobleman’s seat on the right, and several pretty villayes on the road, and reaching 
Derby about two o’clock. The appearance of Derby from the road is imposing, the 
fine Tower of All Saints’ showing to creat advantage, the handsome bridge over the 
Derwent, leading to the street called Bridge Gate, being no slight adjunct in forming 
—_——- view. en pew from the coach in Bridge Gate we went to the house 

a relative of my friend and companion, whose wife was some years ago well-known 
to mein London. Their surprise was great at seeing us, as we had given no intima- 
tion of our coming, but Mrs. S—— immediately set about making us comfortable ; 
and after we had done justice to their genuine hospitality, and bestowed some time 
in conversation, 8S — went to pay some visits to friends of his family, and I, by way 
of seeing the town, accompanied him. I had not formed much of an opinion in favour 
of the town itself from that portion called the Bridge Gate, the houses being old and 
shabby, but Friar Gate and some other streets are very excellent ones, and altogether 
the town is clean and neat to a degree, the bright red brick of the houses, and the 
whiteness of the stonework, impaired as the London ones are by smoke, having a 
cheering, comfortable appearance. The last call we made was on a Mr. W——, 
whose son took us with him to the court, where the July Assizes were then held. 
This was a novelty to us, as we had never witnessed a trial of criminals. The present 
case was one of horse stealing, and the two prisoners at the bar were listeving with 
fixed attention to the judge; and from the evidence which he was employed in 
summing up, it appeared that the elder of the two induced the younger to join him 
in committing the crime ; and his too ready acquiescence in this act of robbery had 
ruined him for ever. The elder was a hard featured man, with a low brow and sunken 
eye, dressed in a smock frock; the younger seemed to have traces of gentleness in 
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his face, and when the judge had summed up, and the jury had began their 
consultation, during these awful moments he seemed to struggle hard to repress those 
feelings, too well shown by his lips, which quivered convulsively, while a tear now and 
then peeped forth. His elder partner in guilt was pale but determined, and his fixed 
glassy eye, and white, sharp features, told a tale of fear but not of innocence. The 
thoughts produced in my mind by their situation, and the study of their looks during 
this silent interval in the proceedings of the court, were totally changed in their 
course by the conduct of the foreman of the jury, who, on being asked the usual 
question, ‘‘ Guilty or not Guilty,” answered ‘‘ Guilty,” but recommended the younger 
to mercy, and when asked on what grounds, he answered because the jury had not 
felt satisfied as to his willing participation in the crime! The judge clad him why 
they had returned a verdict before they had felt thus satistied, or why they 
pronounced them guilty if they had any reasonable doubts, to which the foreman 
made the ridiculous reply, ‘‘ Without doubt there are doubts on both sides, but 
doubtless they are both ‘Guilty.’” This assertion, as ridiculous in words as in 
sense, set ali the lawyers laughing, and the judge sent them back toa reconsider their 
verdict, which having done, they brought them both in “Guilty,” and sentence of 
transportation for life was passed on them by the judge, and they were removed from 
court ; the younger evidentiy too much overcome by grief to speak, but the elder, 
looking spitefully back over his shoulder, declared “he wished he could send the 
foreman there ” where he was going. The court being broken up, I retired, guessing 
in my own mind what the feeling of a sensible man would be, whose fate was to be 
confided to such a stupid set of fools as this jury were. Leaving the court-house, 
which is a commodious and handsome-looking building withinside, but a low old- 
fashioned one without, we walked round and over the bridge, from which there is a 
pretty view of Sir Thomas Lombe’s silk mills (the first erected in England), and so on 
to our friend’s house, where we retired (pretty well fatigued) to bed about half-past 
ten at night. 

27, Weduesday.— Walked towards the court-house again, passing through the 
churchyard of St. Alkmund’s, which is supposed to have been foun:ed as early as the 
niuth century, in houour of Alkmund, son of Alured, the deposed King of Northum- 
berland, who was slain in battle whilst endeavouring to reinstate his father. The 
present chutch, though considerably posterior to the Saxon times, is still very ancient, 
and has a number of rude heads, some used as water-spouts, and other ornaments, 
and is altogether a beautiful specimen of chaste Gothic building, the grey marks of 
time and tbe clustering ivy combining, in no small degree, to enbance its beauty. 
For myself I thought it the prettiest church in Derby. Proceeding down Queen 
Street we passed by the plain Church of St. Michael, which is the most ancient, or, as 
the inhabitants call it, ‘‘the Mother Church” of Derby, and passed on to the 
celebrated All Saints’ Church, which is the boast of the town, the tower of which 
(180 feet high) is the highest, with one exception, in England. It was erected in the 
reign of Heury VII., and is richly ornamented with Gothic tracery, in a style at 
ouce simple, chaste, and rich, and is altogether as purely beautiful a specimen of fine 
taste in this style of composition as I ever saw. On a facia running round three sides 
of this tower an inscription begins with the words, ‘‘ Young men and maidens,” and 
the rest being left out has led to the idea that this tower-was built by the young men 
and maidens of this town to this height, but no doubt it is a quotation from Psalm 
148, verse 12 and 13, ‘‘ Young men and maidens, old men and children, praise ye the 
Lord.” This is the most probable, as the inscription, if continued according to the 
stop, would just reach round three sides. The body of the church is from a design by 
Gibbs, for which he was paid £25, and being of Grecian architecture is totally out of 
character with the tower. Findiug the church doors open for the purpose of cleaning 
the interior, we entered, and found it of the finest proportion and elegant lightness. 
The roof is supported by five columus, and the windows are large and handsume. It 
abounds with old tombs, one in particular in memory of a priest, who is represented 
as holding a chalice in his hand, dressed in canonicals, with a shaven crown and 
tonsure, standing in a niche of rich carved work. It is executed in outline deeply 
cut in the stone, which lies flat in the lefthand aisle, and is the most ancieut 
mouument in the church. In the opposite aisle there is a splendid tomb to the 
Shrewsbury family, representing the Earl and Countess in flowing drapery, and as 
large as life, standing Seneath a sort of temple, all of marble. The design is grand, 
but the figures are disproportioned, the heads being too large for the bodies. There 
is also preserved in the church the ancient pulpit used in the older building, and the 
old Communion Table, both carved in oak, the latter with wreathed legs, and 
displaying a curious specimen of the chaste and modest workmanship of the “ olden 
time.” Much gratified with our view we left the sacred pile, and proceeded to the 
court-house, and there heard an uninteresting trial. . . . In the afternoon took 
a walk with S — to the race ground, situated on the other side of the Derwent, 
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opposite the town. It is a good spot for such an exhibition, and a fine view is 
commanded by the stand itself, into which we entered and had some ale, and went 
round by the town, and so to its opposite side, passing the Infirmary, a fine building, 
calculated to hold 100 persons with every convenience. ‘The dome is surmounted by 
a statue (I made a sketch from memory of the pulpit) of Aisculapius. Passing up 
the Northern or Duffield Road we turned short off to Darley. Here was formerly a 
beautiful public walk, but the. proprietor of the land has chosen to enclose it, and 
keep the public from enjoying it. . . . ‘To this village was anciently annexed an 
Abbey, which was richly endowed with land, and at the suppression in 1539, vy 
Henry VIII., had an abbot and thirteen monks. Some outhouses and the chapel, 
which have been converted into dwelling-houses, are still to be seen, pointing out the 
site of the old Abbey founded by King Stephen. Close by these vestiges of 
ecclesiastical consequence are the useful ones of cotton and paper mills, erected by 
Messrs. Evans, and which have increased the employment, and consequently the 
pulation of the place. On the opp site bank of the river is the site of the old 
man city, Derventio, now called Little Chester. It is now but a small assemblage 
of tan houses and cottages, with few vestiges of the ancient station, beyond a few 
stones of a wall here and there, though Dr. Stukely some years ago traced the track 
of walls and houses and numerous wells; remains of aqueducts, and quantities of coins 
have been discovered. This evening the inhabitants of Derby were merrymaking in 
the public-houses, it being the day on which the races ought to have been held, but 
the owner of the land appropriated as a race-course thinkiug such pastimes too 
profane, refftised the allowance of the usual sport, and the inhabitants, determined on 
enjoying themselves, were thus in a manner driven to the ale-houses. 
28, Thursday.—Again visited the court-house, for the yan of hearing a trial for 
a revolting case of murder. The criminal was a boy of fourteen years old, named 
William Wild, who was employed by a farmer near Church Broughton, in this county, 
to look after cows, &c., and having bees offended by some member of the family, he 
determined to wreak his vengeance on two of their children, of the ages of four and 
five, and barbarously murdered them by throwing them in a pit full of water, but 
which was not deep enough to drown them without ke had kept them under water 
forcibly. This he did by thrusting them down and keeping them so with a stake, 
and then (according to the evidence of the mother), running into the house, he told 
her that he bad gone to fetch them home as she had desired, but that they would not 
come with him, adding, ‘‘ that she had better go herself, or they would cry their 
hearts out.” This she did, and proceeding through a few fields in the direction she 
was taught to find them, close to the pit, where she saw her children dead in 
the water. During the whole of the afflicted woman’s evidence this little murderer 
evinced no sign of sorrow, but looked about the court and played with his fingers, as 
if he was not an interested party. He had strongly marked features, and a low hung 
eyebrow. His features were repulsive, but his total want of feeling was more so ; for 
ough the poor mother gave her evidence in an almost fainting state, he seemed 
insensible and callous. As she finished her evidence we left the court, which owing 
to the extraordinary crowding of persons anxious to see the murderer, and the heat 
of the weather, became almost un ble, and so went todinner. In the afternoon 
we started off to Hilton, a little village a few miles off, and where Mr. R —’s father 
lives, S—— being anxious to get there, as we intended to make that our permanent 
home while we remained in Derbyshire. In leaving Derby we passed a beautiful 
church in the Gothic style, which is a new building, in a street nearly opposite the 
gaol. The last-mentioned edifice is a very substantial building, but with little to 
recommend it to notice but its massive security. Keeping beside the walls we turned 
into the Mickleover Road, ascending a hill, from the summit of which a beautiful 
view over Derby is obtained, the view being bounded by the country beyond. In this, 
as in all other views of the town, the tower of All Saints’ forms the most conspicuous 
feature. At the spot where we stood was a brickmaker’s inclosure, and numbers of 
men and boys were employed in the manufacture of the beautiful red brick and tile, 
which seems peculiar to this part. A little farther on the summit of the hill a t 
stands supporting a board, on which the boundaries of two ‘‘ liberties” were canieed, 
but some mischievous person, or that equally mischievous spoiler “Old Father 
Time,” has knocked off the proper names, and nothing now remains but the words, 
“ Liberty, Liberty.” The whirssicality of this revolutionary cry (as the Conservatives 
would call it), appended to the mutilated and certainly much injured boundary post, 
excited in both of us a hearty laugh and wonder in my own mind that this disaffected 
relic of antiquity had not been doomed to destruction, for being guilty of exciting the 
ntry to mutiny by reminding them of their losses. It cannot be known, 
thought I, in the House, or surely some of its members would be wise enough to 
take it before the bar. Leaving this queer novelty we walked on rather slowly to 
Mickleover, down a long, dull, straight road, and then turned off through a lane, which 
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commanded a fine view over the country, with the Peak Hills in the distance. I 
cannot describe the feelings that empowered me at my first view of those hills. I 
had read of them from childhood. I had always listened to the descriptions of those 
persons who had visited them with unfeigned pleasure, and I had fervently longed to 
visit them, and now that they were visible to my sight, and within a day’s journey of 
my standing place, I felt as if I could fly towards them, and thus satisfy my desire. 
But the day was near when I should be satisfied, and so content with picturing forth 
in my own mind their nearer, wilder beauties, I greatly enjoyed their beautiful 
appearance as they rose above the fertile landscape before me. The road now sank 
down to some fields, and crossing them we passed another quiet little village, entirely 
composed of antique houses and cottages, the red brick peeping through the decaying 
plaster, the brown oak timber'and the green moss about it contributing to make a 
pretty picture of each one. A still winding lane, with a rich growth of blackberries 
and shrubs and hedge flowers, and bounded and overarched with tall trees, sheltered 
us from the sun, and led us to Etwall, a pretty village, with an antique church quite 
hidden from the road, which passes close to the wall by trees. After resting at a 
public-house opposite, we again ‘‘took to ‘the road,” reaching Hilton (the next 
village) by seven o'clock. It is a pretty village, and the prettiest cottage in the 
village, in my opinion, is Mr. T——’s, where we were welcomed by his daughter with 
every mark of hospitality, and soon found ourselves seated in the little parlour, paved 
with clean red brick, and the room wiodows shaded by one of the finest pission flower 
trees I had ever seen, which ran over and covered the whole side of the house. The 
door stood open to the garden, where dublias, poppies, Turk caps, and various other 
flowers were luxuriantly growing, and sweet peas twining among the branches of a 
rose tree around the door. There was a feeling of novelty, beauty, and contentment 
about the place altogether, which was quite charming. Having made ourselves 
comfortable here for an hour or two, S—— proposed to me to go and meet his grand- 
father, who is gardener to Sir Henry Every at his seat, at Egginton, about three 
miles off. This I, of course, assented to, and off we started, till we reached the 
boundary walls of Egginton Hall. On inquiring for him at the lodge, we were sent 
round to the entrance of the portion of the building appropriated to the farm, and 
entered a spacious quadrangle by two folding doors. Nothing was to be seen here 
but the cow-houses and stabling ; but passing on we a came to a walk leadi 

to the Hall, which is a neat, comfortable, «nd substantial building, elegant tho 
unadorned, standing before a lawn, the walk on which we stood running half round it. 
We had not.stood long here before we saw two persons approach from the House; 
one of them was Mr. T——, who was surprised at seeing us, as no one in Derbyshire 
knew of our intended visit till we made an appearance. After ‘salutations passed he 
unlocked the garden dor, and took us round it, and then into the hot-houses, in one 
of which I saw some of the largest and finest bunches of —_ I had ever seen. 
After he had locked up all for the night, we walked towards Hilton, through pleasant 


fields in the cool twilight of one of the hottest of our holidays, and supped off some 
meat and fine green peas fresh plucked from the =<. where they were now in full 


perfection, though they were quite done with in London a fortnight before we came 
away. After a hearty supper of this, combined with fruit and pastry, we retired to 
our sleeping room about eleven at night. 

29, Friday.—Started off first thing to Tutbury, about two miles off, to visit the 
ruins of the Castle there, passing by Marston Church and village ; and from thence 
enjoyed a first view of the distant ruins, which are extremely picturesque from this 
point, the old shattered towers, stationed on a high hill, tower above the adjacent 
trees, their sharp ruined outline standing in bold relief against the clear sky of one 
of our loveliest and clearest mornings. After pursuing our walk through pleasant 
fields we at last reached Tutbury bridge, built over the Dove, which at this point 
parts the counties of Derbyshire and Staffordshire. An extraordinary discovery was 
made here in June, 1831, by some workmen employed by Mr. Webb, the proprietor 
of the cotton mills here, who-in prolonging an embankment between the mill stream 
and the river much farther than it formerly extended, had to wheel a great quantity of 
gravel out of the stream, and whilst engaged in this occupation the men found several 
small pieces of silver coin about 60 yards below tbe bridge. As they proceeded u 
the river more were found, lying about half a yard below the surface of the gravel, 
as if they had been washed down froma higher source. This was on Wednesday, 
the first of June, and the following Monday the men left their work in the expectation 
of finding more coin, which hope was gratified by the discovery of several thousands. 
As they advanced up the river they became more successful, and the next day 
(June 8), they discovered the grand deposit of coins, from whence the others had 
been washed, about 30 yards below the present bridge, and from four to five feet 
beneath the surface of the gravel. The coins were here so abundant that 150 were 
turned up in a single shovelfull of gravel, and two iudividuals that day collected 
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nearly five thousand to their own share. They were sold to the bystanders for six, 
seven, and eight and sixpence per hundred, but a less quantity being procured next 
day, the prices rose. Meantime the discovery was noised about, and folks came 
from Derby, and much greater distances, to search, till upwards of three hundred 
might be seen at one time busily ee there. Allages and sexes joined in the 
“ foraging ;” even old women might be seen with their fire shovels, up to their knees 
in water, routing and digging in the gravel for coin, and squabbling and elbowing for 
the richest spot. And the place, from being a quiet silence, was transformed into 
the most uproarious, while the hundreds employed in searching the stream, the mob 
witnessing their profitable labours on the bridge, the beautiful vill in the back- 
ground, and the bold hill around, with the Castle of he who once been the 

of all this treasure, formed a beautiful scene, the beauty of which, contrasted 
with the singularity of the event would form a fine subject fora painter, more 
particularly if he had heard the varied and elegant description from Mr. T: , who 
was an eye witness to the extraordinary scene. So many persons were now engaged 
in finding, that quarrels arose to such a degree that the interference of the Magis- 
trates was necessary, and iv the ehd the officers of the Crown asserted the King’s 
right to all eoin found there, as the soil belonged to his Majesty in right of his 
Duchy of Lancaster. Accordingly, horse soldiers were marched into the town, and 
all persons prohibited from further search, but such as had official authority ; but 
those who had previously found coins were allowed to keep possession of them, a 
board with these intimations being fixed at the bridge, where it still stands; and 
another on the spot where they were found in the river, threatening prosecution to 
all trespassers. Another search was commenced on the 28th June. in behalf of the 
Crown, and discontinued on the Ist July, after discovering upwards of 1,5C0 more 
coins. The excavation was then filled up, and gravel spread over it for the purpose 
of levelling the bed of the river, so that now all further search would prove ineffec- 
tual; but the inhabitants of the town imagine that they are yet found occasion- 
ally by the people of the cotton mill. The total number of coins discovered in this 
remarkable way is supposed to have been, on the most moderate computation, 
100,000, the test share of which came to the first discoverers, who had the best 
pickings, and the easiest findings. Some were greatly enriched by it, and others 
who had but been poor labourers, managed with what they got to set up as small 
farmers, and keep a horse and market cart. One or two of the latter were mentioned 
to me by name. So extensive a discovery of a like nature is not on record. It is 
supposed that these coins formed part of the treasure belonging to the Earl of 
Lancaster, when he had taken up arms against Edward II. (disgusted with the 
manner in which that weak monarch was guided by his favourites, Gaveston, and the 
two Spencers), and which he had amassed to pay his expenses, the soldiers’ pay, &. 
Haviug taken up his position at Burton, and strongly barricading the bridge, on 
which his safety mainly depended, as the King could not reach his castle of Tutbury 
without crossing the Trent, there being no other bridge for many miles, and none at 
all over the Dove. Thus, confiding in the strength of his situation, though deserted 
by Barons who had promised their assistance, he was much surpri-ed that the King 
had found a guide who had pointed out a fordable situation about five miles above 
Burton, and who was now prepared to attack his rear, while another portion of the 
army pretended to force the bridge in order to draw off h‘s attention from the really 
dangerous part of the attack. The Earl was now obliged to fly to his apparently 
impregnable fortress of Tutbury, as his only refuge. After a five mile march he got 
into it with his remaining followers just as the enemy approached the gates. To stay 
was not possible, to come out on the Staffordshire side ‘mpracticable, and the river 
Dove, at that time scarcely fordable, appeared to cut him off from entering Derby- 
shire, and passing through that county to his Castle of Pontefract, in Yorkshire, 
This, however, he was obliged to attempt, and in spite of high floods succeeded ; 
leaving his baggage and military chest in the care of his treasurer, Leicester, to 
convey to him when safe at Pontefract. This Leicester endeavoured todo, but owing 
to the confusion in crossing the river in the dark, with a panic-struck guard, the 
treasnre was lost in the Dove, nor had the treasurer ever after an opportunity of 
returning to attempt its recovery. The unfortunate Earl of Lancaster, poor, and 
deserted by his false friends, was finally betrayed to his enemies, and beheaded, after 
many indignities, at Pontefract, a.D. 1322; and from that period to the month of 
June, 1831, strange as it may seem, nothing was known or heard of the treasure till 
this accidental discovery. Such is the printed account of this treasure; but the 
country people generally believe another version, which they affirm to be the truth, 
asserting that it was the original account given when the coins were first found. 
Their story is, that the money was buried in a field near the river, for the purpose of 
safety, as was so often done in those troublesome times, and that the course of the 
river, which has altered since then, and got into another channel, had covered that 
portion of the field where it was buried. 
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The town of Tutbury is in a low situation, and as I heard, rather unhealthy. The 
chief marufactcry is the cotton mills of Mr. Webb, which are very extensive, and 
give employment to many of the townspeople. The town itself contains nothing 
remarkable, the houses being small thatched buildings, and not very picturesque. 
But the gem of the place is the Church, to which you ascend from the village through 
a field, and reach it about half way up the hill. It was built by Henry de Ferrers, 
a Norman, immediately after the Conquest, and was originally a Priory. ‘The great 
west door presents one of the most rich and beautiful specimens of the architecture 
of the latter part of the eleventh century, to be met with in Great Britain. [ had 
seen portions of Norman architecture previously, but never saw the whole front of a 
church in that style, and in so high a state of preservation as the present ; its design 
is so grand, and its details so elaborately rich, that I could not refrain from expressing 
my surprise and delight aloud. I had never imagined that so large and complete a 
piece of antique architecture was to be seen, and I sat down before it to admire its 
details, with that pleasure that all persons must feel when they find themrelves 
fortunate enough to witness at leisure that identical structure that they imagined 
was no longer in existence. I can say without any exception } was never more 
surprised and delighted by anything of the sort I had ever seen before. On the 
western side of the Tower, beneath the lowest windows, is an ancient carving 
representing a boar hunt ; it is ornamented with the ancient intwined circular arch, 
but is so decayed by time that little of it can be distinguished. The Church itself is 
in an excellent state, having been lately repaired and carefully restored in all parts 
where it was requisite, in the style of the original, much to the honor of the town. 
After a pleasant half hour’s examivation of the exterior of the Church, we again 
resumed our walk to the summit of the hill, and reached the ruins of the Castle. 
The earliest established account of this once regal fortress, describes it as having 
been built by the Saxons, and partly, if not totally, destroyed by the Danes. After 
the Conquest it came into the po-session of the before-named Henry de Ferrers, 
who rebuilt it, making it much more capacious. Robert de Ferrers, Earl of Derby, 
forfeited it, with his other possessions, in 1269, and Edward the First gave it to his 
brother Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, who dying in 1297, it became the property of 
his son Thomas, the second Earl of Lancaster, who repaired, beautified, and improved 
it, making it his general residence until his quarrel with the King, which ended with 
his death. The Castle was finally Sutanel by Oliver Cromwell, who battered it 
from a hill at some distance off, and which is still called Oliver’s Mount. 

The Castle stands on a hill, which is one immense rock of alabaster, portions of 
which have been used for building the walls ; and on crossing the Tofts and ascend- 
ing the hill, entering by a gate into the immense area, it has a wide and lonely 
appearance. Nothing remains but five isolated towers connected by a strong walled 
rampart. The principal entrance is the northern gate, which is flanked by two strong 
towers, and is the prettiest portion of the ruin. From this gate a strong thick wall 
connects itself with the eastern tower, which is a tall isolated building, with a wind- 
ing stair leading tothe summit. The tower is split from the ground to within one 
third of its height, and being considered dangerous, a padlock is placed on the door, 
but we being anxious to witness the fine view from the summit, climbed on the ram- 
parts and entered the Tower by a ruined window, and so proceeded up the stair, 
which has been so worn that the stones are scooped hollow in the centre by the action 
of the feet, and in some the foothold is worn away altogether, one stair seeming to 
slide into the other. The staircase is lighted by two or three loopholes cross shaped, 
thus :— »}+, and by the before-mentioned crack, which is wide enough to put your 
head through in places. Having, at last, reached the top (which originally was 
higher, but which has now opened to the sky,) we had a most glorious panoramic 
view, the great height of the rock on which the Castle is built, added to that of the 
tower, gave the rauge of vision a great latitude. The appearance of the River Dove, 
so far beneath us, was very beautiful; it glittered in fanciful windings over the level 
fields, the little bridges adding to its effect, and the distant hills of the Peak bound- 
ing the prospect. Far and wide, all round, the view seemed boundless, and the fresh 
air and glorious sunshine cheered the body as much asthe view did theeye. Descend- 
ing the ‘‘ perilous stair,” we kept by the boundary wall to the south-east corner, at 
which point there is a range of building with three rooms almost entire, but ina 
much later style of architecture than the previously named tower. This is said to be 
the portion of the Castle in which Mary Queen of Scots was confined. Entering by 
an arched door we descend a few steps into the apartment, which has been vaulted ; 
portions of the lower parts of the spandrils remain, in which ivy and brambles have 
taken root and flourished. One of the arches over the entrance door remains entire, 
serving to show the height and form of the room, which was lighted by two small 
windows, deeply cut, and which admitted the light in a sloping direction into this 
vaulted room, which must have been always gloomy. Above the spandrils large 
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square holes in the wall mark the place where the beams were placed oti which rested 
the flooring of the upper apartment, which was — by a large oriel window and 
two smaller ones ; a passage led to the stairs, which had no connection with the under 
apartment. A large fire-place is on one side of the room, with a richly carved frame- 
work of animals, &c. Beside this fire-place is a sloping outlet which perhaps might 
have led to a private stair. A rich cornive supports the ceiling. Adjoining these 
rooms are two others, which are designed the same, except that the fire-place is on 
the other side. Between these two apartments is a winding stair, each stove forming 
its own support, and being cut thus... . they form a sort of central pi lar which 
has peer to the tower above both the other apartments, but which has long fallen 
to decay. These apartments have been extensive, the walls of the other rooms 
pierced by pointed windows, and a small entrance gate connecting them with the 
onl inhabited portion of the Castle, which is a small square building of the Tudor 
style of architecture, with a pointed door-way and a large square-headed window 
above. It is now a farm-house, and before the door is a singular well of very great 
depth, which has been made by the old ivhabitauts of the Castle with labour and 
difficulty, for the use of the garrison. Farther on is a raised hill, surmounted by a 
round tower, supported by heavy sloping buttresses, and from thence a ruined wall 
seems to have connected the line of fortifications with the gate at the north-east 
corner While employed in sketching near the farm house, I was surprised at hearing 
a trumpet sound, and the trampling of horses’ hoofs, and looking across the extensive 
area, I saw with pleasure and surprise a troop of horse soldiers enter in military 
order, through the shattered, ivy-grown gate; it reminded me so forcibly of the 
ancient, occupants of the Castle that I could ues refrain from indulging my fancy by 
picturing them forth to my own mind in ancient dress, and res oring the Castle to its 
ancient splendour. But my reveries were soon put to the rout by the nearer approach 
ot the soldiers, who prepared for their miliary exercises, this place being chosen for 
that purpose. While they were thus engaged, I could not help fancying they looked 
like warriors, who in the very place sacred to their own duties, met with no sympathy, 
and now seemed almost as much out of character with the place as myself, and really 
less than the farmer who had made the Castle his residence. This reminded me of 
the foretold times of peace, and of the implements of war turned into those of 
husbandry ; and I thought of the weakness of man in confiding in his own strength, 
when the once deemed impregnable walls of a castle, which always was superior to it, 
were now an useless mass of ruins, seeming to speak a lesson for him to profit by. 
I thought, too, the present event might form a good subject for a legendary tale of 
the “ Rip Van Winkle” series; we might imagine a troop of soldiers, who had fallen 
into an enchanter’s power, and who on being released from their trance, would gladly 
repair to join their comrades of yesterday, they would see the Castle shattered, but 
thinking it might be effects of vigorous or triumphant resistance, they would gaily 
enter, with a loud note of their trumpet, think to arouse their comrades to their 
welcome, and find all had long sunk to the grave, and the home of the brave but a 
heap of ruins. Saddened by the shock, and their charmed existence exceeding the 
bounds of Nature, they would dejectedly return to their native dust in the deserted 
halls of the brave. 

The ruins of the Castle by this time presented a curious appearance. On the 
ram) groups of country children had assembled, the heads of others peeped from 
the loop holes of the towers, while some clambering to the top, looked over the walls 
on the soldiers, who performed various manceuvres, some dismounting, and getting on 
the ramparts, fired on the others, as if in attack and defence, seeming to again call 
the old walls back to their former use. It appeared to me (if I may use the term) as 
an odd mixture of the dead and the living. In an hour’s time they prepared for 
their departure, and we followed, making our exit 7 the principal gate ; and thiuk- 
ing to get to the bridge by a short cut, we went through a field and penetrated a 
thick copse planted on the side of the hill, which was so steep here that we had to 
place our foot on the branch of one tree, and huld by another in descending, the 
ground being almost upright. Descending, at last, by the church, we made our best 
way home to Hilton. 


(To be continued.) 





THE FRIAR-PREACHERS, OR BLACKFRIARS, OF 
NORTHAMPTON. 


BY THE REY. C. F. R. PALMER, 


Tue Friar-Preachers obtained a site for their house at Northampton, 
in the street where the horse-market was held every week.* They 
entered the town with the sanction of Hugh Wallis, then Bishop of 
Lincoln ; and Henry III. and Edward I. were such liberal benefactors 
that they seem to have been the founders and patrons of the convent. 
The first notice of the progress of the buildings occurs in the year 
1233, when the king, Sept. Ist, let the Friars have twenty oaks out 
of the royal parks and heys of the county, for the works of their 
houses.” In 1285, the king, Mar. 25th, gave them fifteen oaks in 
the forest of Salcey, for timber for the fabric of their church.° In 
the following year, the king also bestowed on them, Mar, 31st, timber 
in the forest of Salcey, to make sixty rafters for the refectory ; and 
Aug. 16th, ten fusta in the royal hey of Kenilworth, for shingles ;¢ 
also, Sept. 8th, 1240, twelve oaks in the forest of Salcey, for timber.* 
In 1241, the king, May 80th, directed Walter de Denford to let the 
Friars have fifteen oaks in Salcey for timber, with all branches and 
escheats, delivering them to the sheriff,‘ who, at the same time, had 
an order to fell and carry them to Northampton, at the royal cost.® 
For a considerable number of years after, the king often granted 
timber for the building, viz., Feb. 15th, 1248-4, twenty oaks in 
Salcey forest, for the fabric of the church; and next day the sheriff 
was ordered to carry them to Northampton ;® May 4th following, the 
keepers of the bishopric of Chichester (sede vacante), were to fell and 
cut up into shingles ten oaks which the king had given to the Friars, 
and to carry them, and July 8rd following, the sheriff of the county 
had a similar mandate as to four oaks in the forest of Whittlewood ;' 
in 1245, Apr. 5th, twenty oaks in the forest of Salcey or Silverstone, 
for roofing the church and the cloister, and the sheriff was to carry 
them at the royal cost.) In 1246, July 29th, the sheriff had a royal 
mandate to give 100s. for buying shingles to roof the church.* In 
the same year, the master of the knight-templars gave ten oaks in 
their wood of Balsall, and the sheriff of Warwickshire had a royal 
order, Aug. 14th, to carry them to the Friars’ house in Northampton.! 

In 1247, the Friars added a plot to their grounds, “ ad septa ecclesie 
sue amplianda,” and towards the purchase of it, the king, Aug. 8th, 
ordered the sheriff to pay forty marks." Two years later, the church 
was still being roofed in, for Aug. 5th, 1249, the king gave thirty 
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oaks with all escheats, for shingles for the purpose ; and next day the 
sheriff was enjoined to carpenter and carry them.” 

The study-rooms were erected in 1258, towards which, Sept. 21st, 
the king gave six good oaks in Salcey forest.° Then other buildings 
were put up, from time to time. On Sept 12th, 1261, the king let 
the Friars have six oaks in the royal forest of Silverstone ;” Apr. 24th, 
1265, five oaks in Salcey forest ;4 and Dec. 24th following, nine oaks 
in Salcey forest, and six oaks in the park of Haleg’ ;* and July 26th, 
1270, three oaks in Salcey forest, and three in Henley Wood, * all for 
timber. The Friars had letters of safe conduct, May 30th, 1266, 
enduring for one year, for their men and servants in going about the 
kingdom with carts to carry timber and other goods (res.)* Edward I. 
gave, June 25th, 1277, six oaks for timber, out of the trenches, which 
he had ordered to be made in his park of Hanley ;" July 11th, 1278, 
three oaks in Hanley wood, and three in Whittlewood, for the fabric 
of the church ;* Aug. 4th, 1279, six good oaks in the trenches of 
Salcey forest, for timber ;* Apr. 30th, 1286, four oaks in the royal 
forest of Geddington, for timber ;* May 9th, following, as much 
timber in Henley wood as was necessary, “ad novem copulas quas 
Rex eis concessit, in auxilium chori ecclesie sue ibidem perficiendi ;” 7 
aud Jan. 30th, 1300-1, seven oaks for timber, in Salcey forest. * 

From these interesting details, we gather that the building of this 
Priory was in slow progress for sixty-seven years, i.e, from 1233 to 
1300 ; that the refectory was built in 1236, and the school in 1258, 
and that the church was in hand in 1235, and was not completely 
finished in 1286. Enough, however, was raised in 1239 to entertain 
the fathers, who constituted the Provincial Chapter. 

From time to time, the Friars made some additions to their lands. 
By inquisition taken in pursuance of the special commission issued 
Oct. 11th, 1274, under the great seal, for enquiries to be made by 
juries throughout England as to encroachments on royal and manorial 
rights, it was found, in the following year, that these Friars were 
almoignized, for twenty years past, of 30s. rent and more sold to 
them by Michael Roce and many others, by what warrant the jurors 
did not know, and that thereby the king and his bailiffs of the town 
were damaged to the amount of 10s. and more, subtracted from the 
king’s fee-farm, reliefs, and other haps. Also, for the last ten years, 
the Friars had enclosed for themselves a common way six feet broad, 
and stretching from the new churchyard to St. Martin str., to the 
detriment of the whole commonalty of the town to the amount of 
half a mark.* Yet all seems.to have been done legally, as no further 
proceedings were taken. It was Geoffrey Thiard who gave a mes- 
suage to the Friars for enlarging the site of their church, and they 
had the mortmain licence to retain this messuage, Mar. 8th, 1290-1 ; 
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and at the same time, they were allowed to receive another messuage 
assigned to them by Ralph Doget and Agnes his wife, in order to add 
to their site.” 

By an inquisition taken here, Jan. 4th, 1300-1 (by writ of previous 
Mar. 12th), it was declared to be detrimental to the heir of William 
le Vinetor for Master Andrew de Norfolchia to have a royal licence 
for assigning land sixty feet long and fifty broad to the Friars, because 
the same William gave to Robert Rote and Margaret, his (grantor’s) 
sister, and the heirs born of them, a yearly rent of one mark out of 
the same. Which tenement, together with the rent, fell to Robert 
and Margaret, by default of service, so that if they died without 
issue, the rent would revert to the donor. Margaret had given the 
tenement and rent to Master Andrew and his heirs for ever in preju- 
dice of the heir. The land was valued a-year in all issues at 2s., and 
Adam le Flemeng held the tenement of William le Vinetur, by service 
of a mark a-year. ° 

Another inquisition held here on the same day, also by writ of 
Mar. 12th, found that Robert Kynne, of Maidford, might assign to 
the Friars land sixty feet in length and forty feet in breadth, lying 
towards the east of their house, for enlarging their plot. It was 
worth 18d. a-year, and being held of none gave no return. And so, 
for God’s sake and two-hundred masses to be celebrated for the king 
and queen and their children, the mortmain licence was granted 
Feb. 22nd following. ¢ 

By a third inquisition taken May 28rd, also in the year 1301, (by 
writ of Mar. 10th), Master Andrew de Norfolchia was allowed to 
assign some land fifty feet long and forty-nine feet broad, to the 
Friars, for enlarging their plot. It was held of Robert Rote by ser- 
vice of a mark a-year, and was valued in all issues at 18d. ° 

A royal licence was granted Dec, 4th, 1314, for Nicholas de 
Segrave, Andrew de Norff’, and John de Mouncens, to assign each a 
messuage to the Friars, for enlarging their area. Another licence 
followed, Dec. 15th, 1319, for John de Lathebury to assign a messuage 
to be added to their homestead.* The Friars had the king’s pardon, 
June 10th, 1350, for having acquired of John Dalington, without 
mortmain licence, a plot of land held of the crown in burgage, con- 
taining half an acre, for enlarging their homestead ; and they were 
allowed to retain them." A house called Za Garyt, a messuage, and 
two shops, all of which had been acquired by royal licence for enlarg- 
ing the homestead were seized by the crown, because the Friars had 
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worth, Pentecost de Cersalton, and Will. Mownt sen. 

4 Inquis. p. m. 29 Edw. I., no. 86. Same jurors. Pat. 29 Edw. 1, m. 25. 

® Inquis. p. m. 29 Edw. I., no. 84. Jurors: Pentecost de Kershalton, Will. de 
Langecest’, Will. Grilly, Rog. Thoht sen., Will. de Bery, Adam de Catesby, Adam 
de Waltham, Will. Fitz Ewani, Simon Whytteneye, Will. Russel, Will. Munt jun., 
and Will. Lenneyse. 
‘ Pat. 8 Edw. II.,p.1,m.10. #& Pat.18 Edw. II.,m.23. 5 Pat, 24 Edw. III., p.2,m. 15. 
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let them to tenants for yearly rents, contrary to their rule and to the 
licence. But the king, Oct. 26th, 1858, ordered the escheator to 
restore the whole, on condition that the Friars ceased to let them, 
and used them for enlarging. * 

Eleanor of Castile, queen of Edward I., granted the spring of 
Floxewell “ in campo de Thorp,” in the neighbourhood ; and the king, 
July 15th, 1279, confirmed the gift. 

Henry III. and Edward I. were benefactors to this Priory on many 
other occasions besides those we have already narrated ; and succeed- 
ing kings and princes followed their example. 

Henry III. being at Northampton, Mar. 6th, 1235-6, gave five oaks 
in Salcey forest, for fuel.* In 1237, he was at Woodstock, Aug. 20th, 
22nd; at Silverstone, 23rd; at Northampton, 24th to 28th; at 
Clive, Sept. lst, 2nd ; at Crokesden, 4th ; and at Nottingham on the 
8th ; and Sept. 1st, when he had arrived at Clive, he gave the Friar- 
Preachers here fifteen oaks (quercus) in Salcey forest, ‘‘ad se hospi- 
tand’ apud Norhampt’”! At Woodstock, Dec. 7th, 1244, he ordered 
the sheriff to give five ells of white cloth (panna de blanchetto) to each 
of the thirty-one Friars here, as a royal gift, for their garments. ™ 
Again at Northampton, Jan. 25th, 1251-2, he gave four oaks with 
their escheats in Salcey forest, for fuel ;" and on the 27th, at Silver- 
stone, he ordered the sheriff to let the Friars have 10s, to carry the 
trees to their house.° Seven good oaks, Aug. 16th, 1257, in Salcey 
forest, where they could best be taken ;” and five more, Oct 2nd, 
1264, in the same forest * were doubtless for fuel, as certainly were 
six oaks, Sept. 21st, 1258 ;* and four oaks, June 30th, 1260, * all in 
Salcey forest; two oaks, Sept. 12th, 1261, in Silverstone forest ;* and 
five, Apr. 24th, 1265, in the forest of Whittlewood." 

Edward I. also made many gifts of fuel : Dec. 21st, 1274, five oaks 
in Salcey forest ;¥ May 26th, 1284, twelve leafless oaks in the nearest 
woods outside of the parish of Northampton, for the ensuing Provincial 
Chapter, which was to be held here ;¥ Sept. 2nd, 1290, six oaks in 
Salcey forest ;* Dec. 11th, 1295, half the twigs in Multon Park, to 
be cut down in winter, over and above what were required for main- 
taining the beasts there, the other half to the Friar-Minors here ;” 
and Jan. 30th, 1800-1, six leafless oaks in Salcey forest.” All the 
oaks given by Hen. III. and Edward I. for fuel were robora or rowers. 
Edward I. also bestowed sums of money in way ®f royal alms. On 
Mar, 11th, 1299-1300, he sent 13s. 4d. from Westminster, through 
F. Henry de Doddeford, for one day’s food during his passage through 
this town in the previous Jan.* In April and Dec., 1300, he 
sojourned here for some time. After his arrival in April, he gave 





1 Claus. 82 Edw. III.,m.8. J Pat. 7 Edw.1I.,m.1i. * Claus, 20 Hen. III., m. 16. 
1 Claus. 21 Hen. III., m. 3. m Liberat. 29 Hen. III., m. 14. 
2 Claus. 36 Hen. III., m. 25. © Liberat. 36 Hen. III., m. 15. 
P Claus. 41 Hen. II1., m. 3. 4 Claus. 48 Hen. III., m. 2, 
® Claus. 42 Hen. III., m. 2. *Claus. 44 Hen. ILI., p. 1 m. 11, 
t Claus. 45 Hen. III., m.3. " Claus. 49 Hen. IIT., m..5. 
v Claus. 3 Edw. I., m. 24. ’ Claus. 12 Edw. 1., m. 5. 
= Claus. 18 Edw.I.,m.4. ¥Y Claus. 24 Edw.I.,m.12. 2 Claus. 29 Edw. I.,m. 16, 
® Lib. quotidianus Contrarot. garder. 28 Edw. L., fol. 34. 
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40s. on the 2st, through F. Robert de Wyndesor, for three days’ 
food, viz. : 21st, 22nd, and 23rd.” In Dec., on the 22nd, he again 
bestowed 40s., through F. John de Coleworth, for food on the 21st, 
22nd, and 23rd; and on the 30th following, 4/. 12s. through F. 
Henry de Odiham, prior of this house, for food on Christmas Day and 
five following days, on behalf of himself, his queen, and Thomas of 
Brotherton, their son.* And Mar. 13th, 1800-1, being at Feckenham, 
he bestowed 32s. for food on the llth, 12th, and 13th, through 
F. John de Bleston.* 

The executors of Queen Eleanor of Castile, soon after Michaelmas, 
1291, gave 100s. for this convent, to F. William de Hotham, provin- 
cial, through Sir John de Berewyk.*° In 1301, Prince Thomas of 
Brotherton, May 24th, on leaving Northampton to join the royal 
court at Kenilworth, gave 9s. 8d. to these Friars, for one day’s food, 
by the king’s precept, through F. Richard Gernon.' Prince Edmund 
being at Northampton in Aug., 1806, gave 18s. 4d. on the 18th, to 
the Friars, for having celebrated mass for his prosperity on St. Domi- 
nic’s day, that feast being also his birthday.* The same princes, 
Thomas and Edmund, Sept. 17th following, gave 13s. 4d., through 
F, Thomas de Redmere, for one day’s food, to the Friars who cele- 
brated mass for the king then in sickness." 

Edward II. being with his Parliament at Northampton, Oct. 17th, 
1307, gave 40s. for three days’ food.' Again here in 1310, he 
bestowed 16s., July 30th, for one day’s food.) 

Edward III. having arrived at this town, Jan. 14th, 1328-9, gave a 
groat to each of the thirty-six Friars here, for a day’s fvod, through 
F. William de Wodested.* And Mar. 27th, 1835, lie gave 1ls. 
for food as a special alms to the thirty-three Friars.' 

The Provincial Chapters were held in the Priory of Northampton, 
in 1239, 1271, 1272, 1284, 1313, and 1861, and doubtless in many 
other years besides. In 1239, Henry III. ordered the sheriff, 
July 27th, to pay ten marks to provide food for the assembly (which 
took place Sept. 14th and following days) ; and moreover, Sept. 9th, 
directed him to find three courses and gvod wine fur the dinner on 
the first day." The king, July 18th, 1271, gave two casks of wine; 
and in Aug., 1272, 109s. 9d. towards the expenses." Jn 1284, 
Edward I., May 26th, gave twelve leafless oaks (vobora) for fuel.° In 
1313, Edward II., July 31st, gave 15/., being 100s. for himself, 100s. 
for his queen, and 100s, for Edward their son, for three days’ food of 
the chapter, payment being made to F. John de Wrotham, of the 
London Convent. ” - In 1361, the Chapter being held Aug. 15th and 
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following days, Edward III. paid, Dec. 14th, 15/. towards the 
expenses,* 

William de Paveli, Nov. 1st, 1248, bequeathed half a mark to the 
Friar-Preachers of Northampton.” lizabeth de Burgh, Lady de Clare, 
by will dated Sept. 25th, and proved Dec. 3rd, 1360, bequeathed 81. 
to the four Orders of Friarshe re.* Katharine, Countess of Warwick, 
Aug. 4th, 1369 (the day of her death) bequeathed 20/. to these 
Friar-Preachers.* William, Lord Latymer, by will dated July 10th, 
1880, and proved May 8Ist following, bequeathed five marks ster- 
ling." William, Lord Hastings (beheaded in 1483), by will dated 
June 27th, 1481, made a bequest to the Friars of Northampton, at 
the discretion of his executors. Sir Everard Fielding, knt., by will 
dated Apr. 19th, 1515, and proved on the 8th, directed his body 
to be buried before the altar of our Blessed Lady in the Black Friars 
at Northampton, to which he bequeathed a cope of blue velvet with 
garters, and a pax of silver and gilt, with two cruets of silver.” William 
Henne or Heine, vicar of Catesby, Sept. 19th, 1519, bequeathed to 
the Three Orders of Friars in Northampton, to every one of them 
40d.” Dame Maud Parr, widow of Sir Thomas Parr, knt., May 20th, 
1529, bequeathed 20s. to every of the Friars of Northampton.* 

Northampton was the birthplace of F. Robert Holcot, who was one 
of the most eminent divines of the fourteenth century. Whilst he 
was still a layman, he underwent the office of conservator of the 
peace for the county, but becoming a Friar-Preacher, he took his 
degree of D.D. at Oxford and Cambridge, for a long time was professor 
of Scripture and Morals at Oxford ; and latterly was in the house- 
hold of Richard de Bury, Bishop of Durham. Little is recorded of 
his life, fur he was so deeply absorbed in his love of learning, that 
he never turned aside from the pursuit of it: “nunquam aut ; labori 
aut oleo pepercit,” says Leland, ‘ quo literas tandem, quarum amore 
totus conflagrabat assequeretur. . . Nunquam tamen vel horulam 
unam cessavit, quo minus voti compos esset.”” So great and solid 
was his learning that he was styled The Firm and Unwearied Doctor. 
He wrote twenty-six treatises on various branches of theology and 
philosophy. In 1849, when the great pestilence desolated England, 
he actively attended the sick, died of the infection in the midst of 
his charitable labours, and was buried at his native convent here. 
The following works proceeding from his pen have passed through the 
press :—1. Super quatuor Libros Sententiarum Questiones, 2. Qua- 
dam Conferentie. 8. De Imputabilitate Peccati Questio longa. 4. De- 
terminationes quarundam aliarum Questionum: all four together, 
Lugduni, 1497, 1510, 1518. 5. In Librum Sapientie Preelectiones 
ccxiit., in the infancy of printing, without date, etc. ; Spire, 1483 ; 
Venetiis, 1488, 1500, 1509, 1515, 1586 ; Reutlinge, 1489 ; Basilex, 





4 Exit.‘Scac. Mich. 36 Edw. III., m. 27. ® Madox’s Formulare, p. 424. 
® Nichols’ Royal Wills. * Nicolas, Test. Vet. « Test, Ebor. 
Y Nicolas. w Kennett’s MSS. 1046, p. 351. 
* Wills from Doctors’ Commons, by Nichols and‘ Bruce, p. 9. 
y Leland’s Comment. de Scriptoribus Brit. loot edxi. p. 370. dodwin, De Pre- 
sulibus Angliz. 
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1489, 1506, 1586; Parisiis, 1511, 1514, 1518, 1586; Hagenow, 1494; 
Lugduni, 1497; and in abstract as Phoenix Redivivus ex Relicta 
facundia Holcotiana, etc., Colonize Agrippine, 1689. 6. Jn Cantioa 
Canticorum. 17. In Ecclesiastici Capita septem priora (death pre- 
venting completion): both works together, Venetiis, 1509; the 
latter alone, in the infancy of printing, without date, etc. 8. Morali- 
zationes Historiarum: Venetiis, 1505; Parisiis, 1507, 1510, 1518, 
with the Prelectiones in 1586. 9%. De septem Peccatis mortalihus : 
Parisiis, 1517. 10. Philobiblon, seu de Amore Librorum, et de Insti- 
tutione Bibliothecarum, finished at the episcopal residence of Aukland, 
Jan. 24th, 1344, being written at the desire of Richard de Bury, 
Bishop of Durham: Colonize, 1473; Spire, 1483; Parisiis, 1500 ; 
Oxoniz, 1599 ; at the end of Goldast’s Centuria Epistolarum Philolo- 
gicarum, Francof. 1610, and in 1614, 1674, 1708 ; translated into 
English, London, 1832; Albany U.S., 1861; and translated into 
French, Paris, 1856. 

F. Ralph Scalpi was ordered by the master-general, Nov. 29th, 
1395, to remove from the Priory of Thetford to Northampton, and 
the command was repeated, Feb. 4th following, with a prohibition of 
his reassignation to Thetford, without the master’s written licence. * 

In 1585, when the value of all ecclesiastical foundations was taken, 
in order to annex the tenth of the revenues to the crown, F. William 
Dycons being Prior here, this convent possessed 58s. 6d. in rents of 
buildings and gardeus within the site, and in common years 58s, in 
charitable gifts ; total 111s. 6d. a-year, ont of which 8s. 4d. was paid 
to the Abbey of St. James, and 4d. to the mayor and bailiffs of the 
town, leaving 107s. 10d. clear ; the tenth being 10s. 93d." The Priory 
was surrendered to the king, and the community dispersed, Oct. 20th, 
1538, the deed of surrender being made (through the agency of 
Thomas Gyste and Thomas Williams) to John London, clerk, and 
signed by FF. William Dyckyns (or Dyckens, prior) Richard Payne, 
John Lynche, Stephen Wylson, James Steward, Thomas Meykce, 
Robert Eyer, and Thomas Welt’.° The church-plate was given into 





* The Philobiblon is printed under the name of Richard d’ Aungervile, commonly 
called Richard de Bury, Bishop of Durham, because his name heads the greeting of 
the prologue. In this use of his own name, the bishop has done nothing more than 
the patron of a work might have justly assumed ‘to himself. Both English and 
foreign codices of the treatise show, however, that the Philobiblon was compiled by 
Holeote. One of the English MS. notes this work, ‘‘quem librum compilavit 
Robertus Holkot ordinis predicatorum sub nomine dicti episcopi ;” and in the Convent 
of SS. Giovanni e Paolo at Venice, is (or at least was) the Philobiblon M. Roberti 
Holkot Angli, ord. Pred. Hence we do not hesitate to rank it amongst the works 
of the illustrious Friar of Northampton. The favourable notices of the Order of 
Friar-Preachers testify to the Dominican proclivities of the writer of this learned but 
censorious treatise. 

The Explicationes Proverbiorum Salamonis, printed doubtfully under Holcot’s 
name, Parisiis, 1510, 1515; Lavingiew, 1591, was really by another Dominican, 
F. Thomas de Ringstead, who, in 1357, became Bishop of Bangor. 

® Ex Tabulario Mag. Gen. Ordinis Romano. 
> Valor Ecclesiasticus, vol. IV. p. 318. 

© Surrenders of Monasteries: Northampton, Blackfriars, no. 170. The seal is 
nearly obliterated. John London wrote to Lord Cromwell from this town, Jan. 10th 
[1538-9], concerning a Black Friar of Northampton, who, before Allhallows, had been 
imprisoned for saying ‘‘ that he thowgt all curatts and p’sts schulde be heraft’ more 
diligently examynede of ther lernynge, and then ignorant p’sons wold not int’prise to 
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the royal treasury Nov. 27th following.4 The work of destruction 
was immediately begun by the razing of all the superfluous buildings, 
and the lands were let out to tenants. The lands, etc., consisted of 
a tenement near the Friars’ gate, with a garden; a tenement in 
Gold Str. ; a tenement with a garden; and the site of the house, 
including the waste land of the destroyed buildings, a garden, and 
three other small gardens. The tenementand garden near the Friars’ 
gate-were let to William Wodford, then to Jane, his widow, and after- 
wards, in 1543 (12d. being laid out in a cartload of straw, and 3d. 
being paid to a thatcher for one day’s work), to Richard Scotte, for 
15s. a-year The tenement in Gold str. was void for four years, but 
when the building was put into repair, it was let to Henry Porter for 
6s. 8d. The tenement and garden was let to William Beke for €s. 
a-year. The garden was let to Richard Henley, then to Henry 
Henley, for 3s, 4d. a-year. The rents of the site, etc., were fixed 
June 8rd, 1539, by Walter Burgoyn and George Gyffard, officers of 
the court of augmentations, at 12s. 10d., being 6s. 8d. for site and 
building, 2d. for waste land, 5s. for the garden, and 12d. for the 
three small gardens, when Thomas Thorne took them ; but he ceased 
at Michaelmas, and no tenant was found again till 1548, and then the 
buildings being repaired, one Wylkinson became tenant.* Particulars 
for the sale of what Wylkinson and Henley rented was made out 
Mar. 17th, 1543-4, for William Ramsden, esq., of Longley, co. York, 
and it was stated that the trees on the land “wyll barelye suffyce 
for staks for hedgeboote to repayre and meynteyne the hedgys and 
fencys aboute the same.” Ramsden had the grant, Sept. 14th, 
of these portions, valued at 16s. 2d. a-year, to himself and his 
assigns for ever, to be held by the sixtieth part of a fee, and the 
yearly rent or tenth of 193d., with possession from Nov. 11th pre- 
vious ; all lead (except gutters and windows), iron, glass, stone, and 
bells being reserved to the king.® 

At the same time, Ramsden bought other church property, part of 
which he disposed of immediately. On Sept. 17th, by royal licence, 
dated the 15th," he sold the Blackfriars of Northampton to Francis 
Samwell, who also bought of him the Whitefriars of this town, and 
made it his dwelling. Samwell died possessed of the Blackfriars, 
Dec. 6th, 1585, leaving Mary, his wife, surviving; and William 
Samwell, aged twenty-six years and more, was his son and heir 
apparent.’ The descent of the site and rest of the property we have 
not fully traced out. 





tak curys ; and so ther wolde nott be founde prests sufficiently lernyd to have for 
ev'ry cure oon.” As the man was reported to be “ p'perly lernyd, and hath, being at 
lybertye, vsyd to preche the opal. refusing dit fautasyes and fryers’ talys.” 
London prayed that some order might be taken by a commission, for he was in much 
misery this cold winter.—Miscellaneous Letters, temp. Hen. VIIL., 2nd series, vol. 
awaxiit., No. 722. 
4 Account of Monastic Treasures confiscated (Abbotsford Club). 
¢ Ministers’ Accounts, 30-31 Hen. VIII., no. 108; 31-32, no 103; 32-33, no. 76; 
35-36, no. 152. 
f Particulars for grants, 85 Hen. VIII.: Ramsden (Will.) sect. 1. 
& Pat. 36 Hen. VIIL., p. 6m. 10 (29). h Pat. 86 Hen. VIII. +» Pp. 15 m. 25 (7). 
i Esc. 28 Eliz., p. 1, no. 69. 
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SCULPTURED STONES IN CHECKLEY CHURCHYARD, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
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Tue three sculptured stones (locally known as the “ Danish pillars ”) 
in Checkley Churchyard, co. Stafford, are among the more interesting 
remains of that portion of the county. They are now much worn and 
defaced, but their ornamentation is elaborate and good in design. It 
has been conjectured by Mr. Redfern, and his conjecture is not 
without reason, that these three stones were originally one ; that at 
some period it had been broken ; and the pieces set up side by side 
as they now stand. ‘‘I am of opinion,” he says, ‘‘ that the three 
stones were originally one monument (most likely the churchyard 
cross) ; and this, I think, would be proved (although some portions 
where the fractures occured may be lost), if the parts in the earth 
were laid bare. However, as it is, there is sufficient evidence, I 
conceive, to support this view of them. If made at one time for the 
purpose stated (and they are all of one age, one kind of ornamenta- 
tion, and all of red sandstone), it might be supposed they would all 
be of one size. But they are not. Instead, they are of three grada- 
tions, and, if put together, would make one uniform tapering stone of 
about 15 ft. high, more or less, according to the length in the ground, 
and varying from 1 ft. 9 in. wide at the base, to about a foot wide at the 
upper termination ; the stone without figures, which does not seem to 
have sustained any fracture at the top, doubtless forming the terminal 
part.” Some curious traditions concerning their origin, are current in 
the neighbourhood. They all tend to the same end—the occurrence of 
a battle, and the killing of “three bishops,” or “three kings,” to whom 
these stones are popularly said to have been erected. 
4 
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NOTES ON THE FAMILY OF SWYNNERTON, OF SWYN- 
NERTON AND OTHER PLACES IN CO. STAFFORD.—VII. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES SWINNERTON, BENGAL CHAPLAIN. 
(Continued from Vol. XX., page 108). 


In the reigns of the first three Edwards, there lived a knight, “ Sir 
John de Swynnerton de Hulton,” a contemporary of Lord Roger de 
Swynnerton of Swynnerton, who was a man of great renown in the 
counties of Staffurd, Salop, and Derby, and who played an active and an 
eager part in most of the wars of that eventful period. When I wrote 
my “ Notes” on the life and exploits of Lord Roger de Swynnerton, 
I imagined this knight to have been connected with some supposed 
Swynnertons of Repton, co. Derby, in the reign of Richard L A 
mistake in the transcript of the deed on which my evidence rested, 
which should have been, not 7 Ric. I., but 7 Ric. IL, led me into this 
error, and I now find my theory as to his origin must be abandoned. 
From the fact that he was constantly associated with Lord Roger de 
Swynnerton in military expeditions, and in the execution of various 
royal commissions, Burke, and other writers, have supposed that the 
two knights were brothers ; and in the absence of any proof to the 
contrary, this supposition is probably correct. Indeed I shall 
presently adduce proof in support of this view. His father then, 
must have been Sir Roger de Swynnerton of Swynnerton Castle, kt., 
and his mother Johanna de Hastang.* 

Sir John Swynnerton differenced his paternal coat by enclosing it 
within a bordure engrailed gules.” The use of a bordure for difference 
was not uncommon in the earlier history of heraldry. His reason for 
engrailing bis bordure and colouring it gules, would probably be 
found in some change of the Montgomerys or the Wheltons, to which 
families he was allied by marriage. 

He married about the year 1309, the young heiress, Anne de Mont- 
gomery,° to whom he had probably been betrothed from her infancy. 
Her father was Sir Philip de Montgomery, kt., the hereditary Sene- 
schal of Cannock Forest, who died in 23 Edw. L, 1294, when Anne 
was only three years old,‘ and when in all probability she was left in 
the wardship of Sir Roger de Swynnerton of Swynnerton. Her 
mother was Felicia, daughter and heiress of Sir Nicholas de Whelton, 
kt., in co. Northants.° Anne was their only child, and as her eldest 
son was born not later than 1310,‘ her marriage in 1309 or earlier, 
must have taken place when she was not more than eighteen years 
old. She brought her husband the Forest of Cannock, which, in the 
reign of Henry III., had been held by Hugo de Loges, and the manors 
of Hilton and Essington in co. Stafford, besides lands in Wyrley, 
Frodley, Hopwas, and Pilaton Hall. She was dead before 1340." 





* Vide Previous papers. » Harl. MSS. 6128, f, 60; Queen’s Oxford MS. #. p- 165. 
© Harl. MSS. 1415, f. 182, and numerous other places. 4 Thi 
® Ibid. t From Sir John the elder’s Inq. p. m. & Ibid, » Ibid. 
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There was another family manor which did not at once come with 
Anne into her husband’s family. This was her mother Felicia’s in- 
heritance of Whelton, with the advowson, in co. Northants. It had 
descended in the same family from the Conquest; and on the death of 
Felicia’s widowed mother Joyce, it remained as settled by her father, 
Sir Nicholas de Whelton, with Felicia herself. She left it to her 
issue by a second marriage, but after failure of direct heirs, in 1380 it 
reverted, after some troublesome litigation, to her great grandson, the 
second Sir John de Swynnerton of Hilton.’ 

The references to Sir John de Swynnerton in the old records are 
very numerous, and prove him to have been a man of considerable 
power and importance. In 14 Edw. II., 1310, “ Sir John de Swyn- 
nerton, Kt.,” was one of the “Servientes” performing military service 
with the Earl of Lancaster. The muster took place at Tweedmouth 
on the 19th of September, and was held in connection with the king’s 
contemplated campaign against the Scots, when the Barons refused to 
attend him in consequence of his weakness for Piers Gavaston.) In 
the same year, an inquisition was held at Oggeleie, in co. Stafford, on 
the Tuesday next after the feast of St. Thomas the Martyr, before 
Hugh le Despenser, Justice of the King’s Forests on this side of 
Trent, when the jury consisted of John de Swynnerton, Steward of 
the Forest of Cannock, Nicholas* de Swynnerton, Rider of the Forest, 
the two Foresters of the Fee, the two Walking Foresters, the Vire- 
dars, the Regarders (a Richard Leveson being one of them), and 
twenty-four free and lawful men, who gave evidence concerning a 
certain impediment in enclosing 756 acres of the forest by Robert de 
Bures, &.' In the next year an inquisition was held before the same 
judge, when the jurors declared on oath that Gladusa, widow of 
William de la Pole was hindered from tilling 450 acres in ‘‘ Calwehet,” 
in the forest of Cannock, by the ‘‘Lord John de Swynnerton,” the 
steward, who frequently allowed the king’s horses and deer to have 
access thereto.™ 

In 6 Edw, IT., 1318, Sir John de Swynnerton was associated with 
Sir Roger de Swynnerton among the chiefs who, with their retainers, 
were ordered to accompany the king to foreign parts ;" and in the 
same year he was one of those who were about to join an expedition 
under Sir Edmund “ Malolacus” (Mauley), the Seneschal “ Hospitii 
regis.” On the 16th October of the same year, he received a pardon 
by Letters Patent for his share in the death of Piers Gavaston, and 
for having joined the standard of Thomas, Earl of Lancaster.” In 9 
Edw. IL, 1315-16, John de ‘‘Swennerton” was certified, in pursuance 
of a writ tested at Clipston, as one of the lords of the township of 





1 For a full account of this manor, see Baker’s “‘ Northamptonshire.” 
i Publ. of Record Com., pt.1, p. 406, No. 28. 

& Whence the name Nicholas? Evidently from old Nicholas de Whelton, between 
pre — Sir Roger de Swynnerton, Nicholas’ father, there must have been close 

endship. 

! Inquisitions, No. 80, p. 35, at Stafford. m Tbid, No. 26, Stafford. 

= Rym. Feed., vol. i., p. 212, Pat. 6, 6 Edw. IL., p. 2, m. 9, in Turr. Lond. © Thid. 
_ P Letters in French, Ibid. p. 231, m. 15, p. 1, Turr. Lond. Vide the letter quoted 
in the life of Sir Roger de Swynnerton. 
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Roton in Derbyshire.* From 1821 to 1328, he was High Sheriff of 
the counties of Stafford and Salop, and governor of the castles of 
Shrewsbury and Bridgnorth, which “Grendon” had been commanded to 
deliver to him." In the same year, he was one of the commissioners 
of array in the counties of Stafford and Salop. His commission was 
tested at Worcester on 2nd January.’ In 1822, he was again a com- 
missioner of array for the county of Salop, the towns of Ludlow and 
Shrewsbury being excepted, when his commission was tested at 
Pontefract on March 25th. In the same year, he was returned as 
Knight of the Shire to the Parliament which was sitting at York in the 
three weeks of Easter." In the same year, he received orders not to 
proceed in the execution of his commission of array of 25th March, 
above mentioned, the writ being tested at York 16th May.’ This 
order was occasioned by the renewal of hostilities between the King 
and the Earls of Lancaster and Hereford, to whose rebellion Sir John 
de Swynnerton once more joined himself. He appears to have been 
taken prisoner by the king’s army at the battle of Boroughbridge 
(1822), in which Humphrey Bobun, Earl of Hereford, was slain, and 
Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, captured, only to die on the scaffold. 
Sir John de Swynnerton’s life was spared on the payment of a fine of 
£40, and he was discharged from prison, having taken oath and given 
security for his good behaviour,” and promised that he would loyally 
serve the king in his wars.* His bond and recognizance were dated at 
York, 11th July, 16 Edw. II.” In 1328-4, he received a writ of 
military service." In 1825, he was commanded to be at Portsmouth 
on the Sunday next after Mid-Lent, “bien et nettement mountez et 
armez et apparaillez,” to accompany Earl Warrenne to Guyenne, and 
the writ which was tested at Ravensdale on 7th January, reminded 
him that he owed his life to a promise that he would serve the king.* 
In the previous year, 1824, he had been summoned by general pro- 
clamation to attend the great Council at Westminster, which assembled 
on the Wednesday next after Ascension Day, 80th May, 17 Edw. II., 
and he was accordingly returned in pursuance of the writ, by the 
High Sheriff of Stafford.” In the year 1825, he received a second 
writ, tested at Westminster on 20th February, to accompany Earl 
Warrenne into Guyenne, and mention was made that he had been 
previously summoned on such service by Letters of Privy Seal. In 
the Vascon Rolls there is a similar commission in French, dated 20th 
February, which contains similar instructions respecting the expedi- 
tion under John, Earl of Warrenne.4 On Dec. 24th, 1334, King 
Edward III. commanded the attendance of Sir John de Swynnerton, 
with horses and arms, for the wars in Scotland. The mandate is in 
French, and dated Roxburgh.* On 10th Feb., 1386, he received a 


4 Publ. of Record Com. ii., 403, 1. 
® Blakeway’s Sheriffs of Salop, publ, at Shrewsbury, 1831. Sir Simon Degg’s MSS. 
at Stafford. Fuller’s Worthies. 
® Publ. of Record Com. i., 543 ; 23 and 24, Stafford. t Thid. i. 255 ; 68. 
« Thid. i. 255 ; 68. v Ibid. i. 573 ; 166. w Ibid. ii. 210, 211; 139, 147. 
Ibid. i. 647; 66. y Ibid. ii, 210, 211. ® Rolls of Parl., vol. v., 647. 
® Publ. of Record Com., i. 647 ; 66. > Ibid. ¢ Ibid. i. 700, 229. 
4 Rym. Food., vol. ii., pt. i., p. 591. * Rot. Scotiz, vol. i., p. 306. 
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similar writ, which was dated at Knaresborough! On 6th May, he 
had a similar commission, dated at Westminster.2 On 8rd October in 
the same year, he was commissioned to array 2,000 men in the county 
of Stafford for service against the Scots, in the war which raged as 
far as Inverness, from 1835 to 1837.5 

Sir John de Swynnerton died 1st March, 1840, when it was found 
by inquisition post mortem, that he held Cannock Forest of the king, 
with the manors of Hilton and Essington, a ussart in Hopwas, and 
the estates of Frodley, Wyrley, and Pilatonhall, all in co. Stafford ; 
and that he left as his heir, his eldest son John, who was thirty years 
old and more at the time of his father’s death.’ 

But besides these possessions in Staffordshire, Sir John died seized 
of rents in Repyndon (Repton), Melton, and Tykenhall, in co. Derby, 
as well as of lands in Lincolnshire } and a very interesting question 
arises, How came these Derbysbire lands into the family? A glance 
at the history of the old royal manor of Repton just before, will, I 
think, solve the difficulty. Up to about the year 1232, when the 
Palatinate of Chester became merged in the crown, Repton was in the 
hands of the Earls of Chester. The last heir male dying, his 
lands, not in Cheshire, were divided among his four sisters; one of 
whom married a De Hastang, and through that family transmitted 
her rights." Mr. De Mazzinghi and myself are agreed that 
these rents in Derbyshire, and especially in Repton, came to the 
family through the De Hastangs, but we differ, I think, as to the 
channel. Mr. De Mazzinghi attributes their accession to the marriage 
of the second Sir John de Swynnerton of Hilton, with Christiana, the 
relict of Sir John de Segrave, who appears to have been a son of that 
famous warrior, Sir John de Segrave, whom Edward I. left governor 
of Scotland after the capture of Stirling castle in 1804. It happens 
that this John de Segrave, Christiana’s first husband, had a relative 
of the same sirname, who married one of the heiresses of the De 
Hastangs, part of whose property consisted of rents in Repton, and of 
course there is a possibility that the Swinnerton interest in Repton 
issued from this alliance. But against this supposition, there is the 
notable fact that the first Sir John de Swynnerton, of Hilton, did 
himself die seized of rents in Repton, which his son’s marriage would 
not account for. I find here corroborative evidence of Burke’s theory, 
that Sir John de Swynnerton was a younger brother of Lord Roger 
de Swynnerton of Swynnerton Castle, and that they had both a 
common mother, Johanna de Hastang, daughter and heiress, or co- 
heiress, of Baron de Hastang, Lord of Desirée. As a matter of fact, 
Johanna’s paternal manor of Desirée went to her eldest son, by Sir 
Roger de Swynnerton the elder ;' and what so likely as that rents 
of hers in co. Derby should have fallen to Sir John de Swynnerton, 
a younger son, who became further enriched by his marriage with 
the wealthy heiress, Anne de Montgomery? This.is, I think, the 





t Ibid. 405, 407. & Ibid. 421, 423 h Thid. 460. 
! A copy of his Inquisition is at Hilton, and another at Stafford. ) Ibid. 
k For these details, I am indebted to Thos. de Mazzinghi, Esq. 
1 Vide previous papers. 
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true solution of the difficulty, though at the same time, other 
rents in Repton may have accrued to the family by the marriage 
of Sir John de Swynnerton the younger, with Christiana de Segrave. 
As regards Sir John’s possessions in Lincolnshire, I have no informa- 
tion. There is, I believe, a amall village in that county named 
Swynnerton, and if this was Sir John’s land, it would be interesting 
to enquire whether the name Swynnerton was not given to it by the 
old knight himself out of affection for his paternal home in Stafford- 
shire. 

Sir John’s issue would appear to have been : 

(1). John, bis heir and successor. 

(2). Thomas. Burke calls this Thomas the ancestor of the Swin- 
nertons of Butterton, but the connection has never been proved. Sir 
John Swynnerton is said, before he died, to have obtained the royal 
licence to alienate the Bailiwick of Cannock Forest to his son Jobn 
and his heirs, and in defect of such issue, to his son Thomas and his 
heirs ; which Thomas is said to have married Maud, the widow of Sir 
John Latimer, kt. She died 18th November, 35 Edw. III., 1861.™ 

(3). Joan (probably). Joan de Swynnerton married Sir Tuomas 
Rokesleigh, and having been left a widow, died in 1866, possessed of 
the manors of Maplescombe, Aldington, Ottford, and Fawkham, in 
co. Kent.” 

A singular illustration of the peculiar modes of service by which 
lands were sometimes held of feudal superiors, prevailed at Hilton 
from a very remote period. On the first day of every year, the lord 
of Essington was bound to appear at Hilton Hall with a goose, and to 
drive it at least three times round the huge central fire-place, while 
** Jack of Hilton” blessed the fire. This part of the ceremony being 
finished, the goose was cooked, and carried by the lord of Essington, 
or his bailiff, to the high table, where the lord of Hilton solemnly 
received it, and apportioned to his vassal a share of the mess. “Jack 
of Hilton” was an “‘ golipyle,” or vessel for creating a blast of steam. 
It was the small brass figure of a naked man kneeling on his right 
knee, shading his eyes with his right hand, et partes viriles frondibus 
roboreis tectas sinistraé prehendentis. The water was poured in at 
the back of the neck, and the blast proceeded from an orifice made 
for the purpose. This service, says Erdeswick, was performed until 
the two manors became united under one lord. It is a remarkable 
proof of the low condition of public decency under the Normans and 
Plantagenets.° 





m Authorities quoted are “Tower Rolls, 4 Mag., f. 67;” and “‘ Vince. Coll. Pat. ex 

Clo. Rolls, p- 156-7. 
2 Inquisition p.m. 

© Erdeswick describes (in part) the ceremony. There is an engraving of the brass 
figure in the Archeologia, vol. xiii., pl. 27, the original plate of which is at the 
William Salt Library, Stafford. I take this opportunity of recording my indebtedness 
to the learned and accomplished librarian, Thomas de Mazzinghbi, for much kind help 
in my researches. 
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MARSHALL ADMINISTRATIONS IN P.C.C. 
EDITED BY GEORGE W. MARSHALL, LL.D., F.8.A. 


No one at all addicted to tracing the intricacies of descent, is unac- 
quainted with the valuable amount of evidence to be gleaned from 
Wills ; but though our genealogical works teem with abstracts, nay, 
frequently with verbatim and literatim copies of them, relating to 
individual surnames, little attention appears to have been paid to the 
no less valuable information derived from the administration which 
inevitably supplies their place when sudden death, or careless life, has 
deprived us of the most important and most necessary deed a man 
can execute. 

I am not foolish enough to suppose that all persons having the 
same surname are descended from a common ancestor, at the same 
time I am quite convinced that no one can ever hope to trace the 
pedigree of a family whose name is common, unless he has the 
patience to make a general search for that name. It is only by having 
before him every obtainable piece of information relative to the name 
of the family whose pedigree he is working out, that the genealogist 
can ever hope to link one member with another ; that is to say, by 
the comparison of isolated facts. 

The number of people who have availed themselves of the now 
easily obtainable permission to make searches amongst the Wills and 
Administrations of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, and the other 
Courts, of which the records are now deposited at Somerset House, is 
rapidly increasing ; indeed, the desire to read old wills gratis, is fast 
becoming a popular form of madness, and it is much to be regretted 
that there is so little method in the mania. Few care to make an 
exhaustive search, and of the few who do, fewer still have the will or 
ability to make the search they do make of any use to other people. 
If, it is to be feared, some fee for search be not re-imposed, we shall 
see all the old transcripts worn out from constant use, before their 
contents have been made available for the increase of that historical 
knowledge which free access to them was intended to effect. 

The administrations in the Prerogative Court commence in 1559. 
I have noted every one relating to the common surname of Marshall, 
down to 1760, the limit of search allowed to literary enquirers. 
Having also examined every will of persons of the name, I am able to 
add notes to the following list which help much in the identification 
of people, of whom, in many cases, no other record may exist. I trust 
that a perusal of the following pages will be of use to other than the 
few who may be interested in this name, by showing the amount of 
information, or rather the number of “ missing links,” which can be 
supplied by consulting administrations, and comparing them one with 
another, and with wills and other sources of genealogical information. 

Where no note of a person has been hitherto printed, I give, in 
most instances, all I have been able to learn regarding hisfamily. If 
already included in a printed pedigree, or other genealogical account, 
a reference to it will be found. 
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1.—Thomas Marshall, citizen and goldsmith of London, of the parisb of St. Vedast. 
Adm’on. to Elizabeth Marshall his relict 8 January, 1559. 

2.—Roger Marshall, citizen and mercer. Adm’on. to Thomas Marshall his brother 
17 May, 1670. 

3.—Thomas Marshall of Hungry Hatley, co. Cambridge. Adm’on. to Margaret 
Marshall his relict 1 May, 1572. 

4.—Godfrey Mariscall of the parish of St. Catherine Crichurche. Adm’on. to 
Margarete Marshall his relict 18 November, 1578. 

6.—Simon Marshall of Cranbroke, co. Kent. Adm’on. to Katherine Marshall his 
relict, 9 May, 1577. 

6.—Robert Marshall of St. Botolph Billingsgate. Adm’on. to Jobn Marshall his 
father, 16 November, 1586. 

7.—Robert Marshall of the parish of St, Dunstan in the East. Adm’on. to Edmund 
Grete a creditor, 17 January, 1586. 

8.—Christopher Marshall of Waddenhoe, Co. Northampton. Adm’on. to Edward 
West of said place during the minority of Elizabeth, Joane, Edithe, Marie, 
and John Marshall his children, 14 October, 1588. West renounced, and 
Adm’on.to Elizabeth Marshall alias Peachum daughter of deceased, 25 June, 1590. 

9.—Thomas Marshall of Poulton, Co. Wilts. Adm’on. to his son George Marsball, 
11 November, 1588. 

See No. 34. Possibly son of Thomas Marshall, of Salisbury. 

10.—Thomas Marshall of Thaxteed, Co. Essex. Adm’on. to Thomas Marshall nephew 
by the brother, 22 March, 1590, during the minority of Agnes Marshall 
daughter of deceased. Adm’on. to John Clerk a kinsman, 14 May, 1595. 

11.—Thomas Marshall of the City of London, but deceased in the Kingdom of France. 
Adm’on. to Rachell Wiggins alias Marshall his sister, 16 May, 1593. 

12.—Christopher Marshall of Blewbery, Co. Berks, gent. Adm’on. to Anne Biount 


alias Marshall his relict, 21 November, 1593. Adm’on. to Thomas Blunte of 
Blewbury, Anne Marshall alias Blunte who administered in 1593 being deceased, 
23 February, 1601-2. 
She was the daughter of Slade. The pedigree of this family is en- 
tered in the Visitation of Berkshire, 1623. 
18.—Elizabeth Marshall of Asheforde, co. Kent. Adm/’on. to her brother Henry 


Newestreete, 26 August, 1594 
14.—Thomas Marshall of Horsham, co. Sussex. Adm’on. to Margaret Marshall his 
relict, 23 February, 1597. 
Thomas Marsha!l, yeoman, died 12 February, 40 Elizabeth (1597-8), and Thomas 
Marshall was his son and heir, then aged 20. Messuage in Horsham called 
the “Red Lion.” Ing. post Mortem, taken at Arundell, 12th April, 2 
James I, Cole’s Escheats, vol. v., p. 366. 
15.—William Marshall of the parish of Trinity in the City of Exeter. Adm’on. to 
John Bonde of St. Stephens in Co. Cornwall, gent., with consent of Joane 
Marshall the relict, 7 February, 1598. 
An account of a family of Marshall long resident in Exeter will be found in 
the “Genealogist,” vol. iv., p. 11. 
16.—Thomas Marshall of Badgington, co. Gloucester. Adm’on. to Elizabeth his 
relict, 28 July, 1599. 
There was a family of Marshall, clothiers, at Cirencester, near to which place 
Badgington is situated. See ‘‘Gloucestershire Notes and Queries,” p. 105. 


See No. 33. 
17.—Richard Marshall of St. Mary Colechurch. Adm’on.to Anne Marshall bis 
relict, 3 November, 1603. 
18.—Jeremie Marshall of the parish of St. Martin near Ludgate in the city of 
London. Adm’on. to Elizabeth Marshall his relict 14 January, 1603-4. 
19.—Christopher Marshall of Brodbenburie, Co. Devon. Adm’on. to Sibill Marshall 
his mother, 13 February, 1603-4. 
Perhaps of the Exeter family. See No. 15. 
20.—William Marshall of St. Botolph Aldersgate, London. Adm/’on. to his sister 
Alice Waldo alias Marshall, 28 April, 1604. 
21.—Hugh Marshall of St. Mary Colechurch in the City of London. Adm’on. to 
Brigitte Marshall his relict, 8 January, 1605-6. 
22.—John Marshall, in parts beyond sea deceased. Adm’on. to Mary Marshall his 
relict, 19 October, 1609. 
23.—Joane Marshall of the City of Lincoln, widow. Adm’on. to Hamlett Marshall, 
clerk, vicar of Christ Church, Newgate, London, 21 March, 1613-14. 
See Notes and Queries, vi. series, i., p. 131. 
24.—Richard Marshall of Rodmell, near Lewes, co. Sussex. Adm’on. to Thomas 
Marshall his brother, 12 July, 1614. 
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25.—William Marshall of the parish of St. Leonard near the town of Leicester. 
Adm’on, to Grace Marshall bis relict, 26 December, 1615. 

26.—John Marshall of Aldborough, co. Suffolk. Adm’on. to Edward Heywarde 
uncle of Timothy and Mary Marshall his children during their minority, 1 
July, 1618. Adm’on. to Mary Heyward aunt of Timothy and Mary Marshall, 
because Edward Heyward was dead, 20 September, 1630. 

See No. 28. Probably son of John Marshall of “ Aldburgh, co. Suffolk, 
marriner,” whose will is dated 7 April, 1606. He gives to his son John 
Marshall, of Aldburgh, mariner, part of the ship called Marie-Margaret. 
Mentions son Richard Marshall. Daughter Margery wife of William 
Dawson of Aldburgh, merchant. Margaret the wife of Robert Blomfield of 
Aldburgh mariner. John son of the said William Dawson, and his other 
children, viz. Rose, Marie, Margaret, Benjamin, and Richard, all under 
age. Margaret Haywarde daughter of ... Haywarde of Aldeburgh marriuer, 
under age. Appoints wife Margaret sole executrix. Thomas Marshall of 
Aldeburgh mariner, son of Robert Marshall mariner. Proved by relict 
in P.C.C., 6 June, 1606. (Stafford 49). 
have the following note of the will of another member of this a — 
‘* Robert Marshall of Aldeburgh, co. Suffolk, merchant, dated 23 July, 
1630. Appoints son in law Phillipp Garneham, and son in law Nicholas 
Bredshewe executors. Mentions, daughter Katheren Bums. Daughter 
Joane Cornickle. Daughter Mary Bredshewe Richard Bums my son in 
law, and his son Robert Bums my grandchild. Daughter Anne Garneham. 
Proved by Nicholas Bredshewe in P.C.C., 30 August, 1630.” (Scroope 70). 

27.—Robert Marshall of the parish of St. George Southwark Adm’on. to George 
Marshall his son, 23 February, 1620-21. 

28.—Richard Marshall of Aldeburgh, co. Suffolk. Adm’on. to Rose Marshall his 
relict, 8 November, 1622. 


See No. 26. 
29.—Thomas Marshall of the City of Lichfield. Adm’on. to Thomas Marshall his 
son, 14 June, 1623. 

There appears to have been a large family of this name at Lichfield. The 
first notice I find of it there is a marriage licence in the Bishop of London’s 
office, 1589—“ June 2nd, William Teeke of St. Alphege, London, cloth- 
worker, has licence to marry Elizabeth Marshall of the same parish 
spinster daughter of Richard Marshall of the city of Lichfield, cordwainer.” 

Thomas Marshall of the City and County of Lichfield, mercer, in his will 
dated 7 March, 1689, directs his body to be buried “in the parish church 
of Longdon, in the alley ayainst the end of the seat in which my dear father 
in his lifetime, used to sit.” Mentions, brother John Marshall. Brother 
Richard Marshall of Longdon, co. Stafford. Nephew John Marshall son of 
my brother William Marshall of Great Heawood. Kinswomen Mary 
Matchett, Elizabeth Mathewes,* and Mary Mathewes. Tenements in 
Lichfield to nephew William Marshall son of my brother George Marshall, 
said George to have rents till William is of age. £100 to poor of Long- 
don. Kinsmen Francis Adey, Hugh Marshall, Richard Marshall, and 
Robert Gee. Mother Elizabeth Marshall. Sister Elizabeth the wife of my 
brother George Marshall. Cozen Dorothy Barbar. Proved in P.C.C. by 
brother George Marshall, 7 May, 1690, (Dyke, 75). 

The will of George Marshall, who proved the above will, is dated 14 January, 
1701. He is described as of the City and County of Lichfield, mercer. 
Devises his prebend of Coton and mansion at Tamworth to his wife Elizabeth 
Marshall till youngest son Leicester Marshall is of age. Mentions daughters 
Elizabeth Marshall, Anne Marshall, and Jane Marshall, all under age. 
Land at Stone, co. Stafford, to son John Marshall. Son William Marshall. 
Appoints wife executrix, and she proved in P.C.C., 8 April, 17v2. 
(Herne 64). 

Jane Marshall, daughter of the last named testator, made her will, as of the City 
of Lichfield, spinster, 10 June, 1716, and mentions her late father George 
Marshall deceased his last will and testament. Gives to her eldest sister 
Elizabeth Marshall her third part of the prebend of Coton founded in 
the collegiate church of Tamworth, etc. entions, sister Anne Marshall, 
and youngest brother Leicester Marshall. Mother Elizabeth Marshall. 





* Anue Mathewes is a legatee under the will of Robert Marshall, 1671. Proved in 
P.C.C. (Bence 103). 
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Appoints sister Elizabeth sole executrix, and she proved in P.C.C., 8 
December, 1719. (Browning 240). 

Adm’on. to Mary Marshall of the City of Lichfield, widow was granted to 
Elizabeth Rider in 1735. 

This family was connected with Longdon before the date mentioned above, as I 
learn from the will of William Marshall, Citizen and Merchant Taylor of 
London, dated 24 May, 1652. Lands at Bancrost, Sandborough, Hamp- 
stall Ridward, Morrey, Yoxall, and Longdon, co. Stafford, to wife Elizabeth 
for life. Sons John and William, and daughter Elizabeth. Sister Cole. 
Mrs. Bradfords two sons. Appoints wife sole executrix. Administration 
P.C.C., 83 July, 1652, to William Farr one of the creditors of William 
Marshall the testator, late of the parish of St. Mary le Savoy, co. Middlesex, 
Elizabeth Marshall the relict having renounced. pews, 152). 

Elizabeth Marshall daughter of the last named testator is probably identical 
with Elizabeth wife of Thomas Orme of Hanch Hall, near Lichfield. It ap- 
pears from her monumental inscription that at the time of her death she was 
daughter and coheir of William Marshall citizen of London, descended of 
the family of Marshall of Pocklington, co. York. The arms of Marshall 
given on the monument are, Barry of six Argent and Sable, a canton 
Ermine. See Baker's Northampton, vol i. p. 474; Nichol’s Leicester- 
shire, vol. ii. p. 812; Shaw’s Staffordshire, vol. i. p. 228 ; Burke’s Landed 
Gentry, 2nd edit. Supplement, p. 252. If this surmise is correct, the Lich- 
field Marshalls were probably a branch of the great Yorkshire house of the 
name. I make this suggestion chiefly on the identity of the arms. 

I have only the following notes of the name connected with Pocklington. Fine, 
Mich® 16 R. II., “ Rob’to de Brayton cl’ico cu’ Johe Marseale de Pokelyng- 
ton, and Elena vx’ ei* de ten’in Berlay.” Lansdowne MS., 306, fo. 42. 

Ann Marshall assessed for one hearth in Pocklington. Subsidy Roll 324 (Hearth 
Tax) East Riding, 10 January, 20 Car. II., 1668-9. 

Christopher, son of Ralph Martiall, was baptized at Pocklington, 18 October, 
1629. Parish Register. 

80.—Simon Marshall of the parish of St. Michael Bassishawe. Adm’on. to Anne 
Marshall alias Watts his relict, 11 October, 1625. 

81.—Richard Marshall of Fyfield Merrymonth, co. Oxford. Adm’on. to Catherine 
Marshall his relict, 20 December, 1628. 

82.—John Marshall of Bosbury, co. Hereford. Adm’on. to his sister Mary Bradford, 
wife of John Bradford, clerk, 26 June, 1629. 

fee No. 12. He was also of Hadham, and Blewbury. She was wife of 

Jerome Quartermaine, and afterwards of John Bradford. 
83.—William Marshall of Brodwell, co. Gloucester, but deceased at Warwick. 
Adm’on. to Mar t Marshall his relict, 15 November, 1629. 
See No. 16, which may be the administration to his father. His inquisition 
t-mortem will be found in Cole’s Escheats, vol. iii. 142, and is as 
‘ollows :— 


Gloucester. Inq. taken at Cirencester, 17 August, 8th Car. I. (1632), on death 
of William Marshall. 


Lands at Brodwell Thomas Marshall= 
held of King in ca- | 
pite by knight service. 


William \rarnball, yeoman= Margaret, daughter of 
died 16 June, 1629. Michael Freeman. 





| -m | | 
Thomas, son and heir, aged 19 years, Two younger Two daughters. 
7 months, and 6 days then. sons. 


Thomas Marshall, son and heir, is described in his will, dated 20 April, 1653, 
as of Welsborne, co. Warwick, yeoman. Devises messuage at Brodewell, co. 
Gloucester to wife Elizabeth to pay certain monies to son, John Marshall, 
during his minority and remainder to him in fee. Two messuages at Brode- 
well to wife in trust to pay my two sous Thomas and William Marshall 
and my daughter Anne Marshall £110 at their age of 21 years. Codicil 
dated 19 August, 1653. Proved in P.C.C. by Elizabeth Marshall the 
relict, 19 February, 1653. (Alchin 386) 

1635, April 14. “ Leonard Litchfeild of Oxford and Agnes Mershal of 
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Broadwell” were married by licence at Chastleton, co. Oxford. Parish 
Register. 

This family appears to have remained for some time at Wellesbourne, co. 
Warwick, one of them having been vicar. 

The following entries occur in the Parish Register there :— 


Ba PTIsMS. 
1610.—Thomas sonne of Thomas Marshall, 8 July. 
1613.—John the sonne of Edwarde Marshall, 28 November. 
1617.—William the sonne of Edwarde Marchall, 1 March 
1625.—Edward sonne of Edwarde Marchall, 27 November. 
1641.—Willia Marshall ye sonne of Will. Marshall, 20 February. 
1648.—Thomas sone of Mr. Tho. Marshall, 16 October. 
1651.—Ann the daughter of Thomas Marshall, 12 October. 


MARRIAGE. 
1615.—Edwarde Marchall and Alice Brandon, 11 October. 
BURIALS. 


1614.—Elinor the wife of Edwarde Marshall, 16 April. 

1617.—John sonne of Edwarde Marchall, 14 December. 

1629.—John Marshall, Vicar, 18 June. 

(He went to Vicarage of Wellesbourne 24 November, 1628. Adm’on. in 
which he is described as of “ Wellesborne, clerk,” at Worcester, 29 July, 1629, 
to Margaret his relict). 

1651.—‘‘ A Gentile woman died at Mr. Marshales was buryed the 22 day 
of desember.” 

1653.—Thomas Marshall 29 August. 

(See his will above. Alchin 386). 

1658.— Elizabeth Marshal, 22 March. 

1661.—John Marshall, 6 November. 

(Adm’on. at Worcester of John Marshall of Welsborne, co. Warwick, 25 
February, 1662-3, to John Francis principal creditor). 

This entry is in the Register of Whitchurch, co. Warwick :—‘‘1661-2, born 19 
and bapt. 24 March, Elizabeth dau. of Elizabeth Marshall relict of John 
Marshall of Welsbourne deceased.”’ 

34.—William Marshall of New Sarum, co. Wilts. Adm’on. to Agnes Marshall his 
relict, 15 April, 1630. 

See Nos. 9, 40. This William was probably the son of Thomas Marshall 
described in his will, dated 14 February, 1580, as of “‘ New Sarum.” He 
mentions, wife Elizabethe Marshall. Land at Mylford the lease of which he 
and others bought of the Earl of Pembroke. My daughter Dorothie Reade. 
My daughter Elizabeth and her husband James Harward. My son 
Thomas Marshall. Sons Richard, Hughe, John, William, and Edward Mar- 
shall. Son in law Thomas Reade. Anne Marshall wife of John my eldest 
son, and his daughter. My youngest daughter Alice. There isa long en- 
tail of his property on his children. Proved in P.C.C., by Relict, 13 May, 
1589. (Leicester 46). ? 

A pedigree, entered and signed by his grandson George Marshall will be 
found in the Visitation of Wilts, 1677. (Printed by Sir Thomas Phillipps, 


art.) 

The arms of this family were, Gules, five swords in saltire, points upwards 
Argent. 

William Marshall of New Sarum, Gent., (Adm’on. 15 April, 1630; married 
Agnes of Milford in parish of St. Martin Salisbury. Adm’on. to her 
son George Marshall, 3 May, 1633). They had issue :— 

George Marshall of Milford, co, Wilts, Gent. ; married Elizabeth daughter 
of John Stallenge of Clarindon Park in co. Wilts, Gent., and had :— 

George Marshall of Milford, aged 43, 1677. Married Ist, Mary, daughter 
of Thomas Ayloffe, of Imber in co. Wilts, Gent. ; and 2ndly Anne daughter 
of Thomas Tayler of Newberry in co. Berks clothier, by whom he had issue 
Elizabeth. 

85.—Bridgitte Rosseter alias Marshall of West Laughton co. Lincoln. Admin. to 
John Browne creditor, co-executor with the said Bridgit of the will of Richard 
Marshall deceased while he lived husband of the said Bridgit, 18 November, 1631. 

Richard Marshall was son and heir of Richard Marshall of West Laughton 
19 May 1591, Corp. Records, Lincoln, Stat. Merch., by Katherine daughter of 
.. ... Rosseter, married at Aslackby, 15 June 1570. He was of Aslackby 
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11 Nov. 1616 and 3 Oct 1620. Bridgitte we may infer from the alias had 
married a second husband, named Rossiter. The will of a Richard Marshall 
of West Laughton was proved in the Consistory Court at Lincoln in 1606. 
The will of Thomas Marshall of Aslackby dated 2 and proved 23 October 
1533, at Lincoln, appoints wife Alison and son Richard executrix and ex- 
ecutor. Wills to be buried at Aslackby. Probably these Marshalls were 
of the family of the Pickering Marshalls. 
36.—Robert Marshall in parts beyond sea deceased unmarried. Adm’on. to William 
Andrews a creditor, 23 November, 1631. 
37.—Thomas Marshall of the parish of St. Sepulchre extra Newgate, London, who 
died at Hatfield, co. Hertford. Adm’on. to Elizabeth Marshall his relict, 7 
April, 1632. 
88.—Catherine Marshall alias Holton of Forde, co. Sussex. Adm’on. to her hus- 
band J :\hn Marsball, 7 June, 1632. 
89.—Murk Marshall of the Island of Barbados. Adm’on. to his brother Robert 
Marshall with consent of his relict Mary Marshall, 6 February, 1632-3. 
40.—Agnes Marshall of Milford in the parish of St. Martin near Salisbury, co. 
Wilts. Adm’on. to her son George Marshall, 3 May, 1633. 
See No. 34. 


41.— Francis Marshall in parts beyond sea deceased unmarried. Adm’on. to his sister, 
Agnes Marshall, 21 February, 1684-5. 
42.—John Marshall of Hull, in parts beyond sea deceased. Adm’on. to Jane Mar- 
shall his relict, 26 August, 1635. 
43.—Sir George Marshall of Putney, in co. Surrey, Knt. Adm’on. to Marmaduke 
Marshall and Anne Marshall his wife natural and lawful daughter of the said 
Sir George Marshall, 14 June, 1637. And again 2 May, 1667, to Elizabeth 
Moore alias Marshall principal creditor and next of kin because the said Marma- 
duke and Anne Marshall were deceased. 
Sir George Marshall was of Cole Park, co. Wilts. Equery to King James I. 
Was buried at Putney, 27 July, 1686. Married Cyceley dauzhter of Sir 
Owen Hopton, Knt. She died 23 April 1625, and was buried in Malmes- 
bury Abbey. Their daughter and sole heir married Marmaduke Marshall 
of Morton on Swale, Gentleman Server to the Duke of Lennox, by whom 
she had six — je one of whom may have been the Elizabeth Moore 
above mentioned. 
44.—Anne Marshall of Woodbridge, co. Suffolk, widow. Adm’on. to Anne Barnes 
and Bridgitte Richardson, 25 October, 1638. 
45.—Joseph Marshall of Edmonton, co. Middlesex, deceased unmarried. Adm’on. to 
his brother William Marshall, 2 November, 1638. 
46.—John Marshall of Rye, co. Sussex. Adm’on. to Joanne Marshall his relict, 18 
February, 1639-40. 
See No. 239. I have the following. notes of Marshalls of Rye. Christopher 
Marshall, of Rie, co. Sussex, Jurratt. Will dated 14 August, 1628. To 
Adrian Austen, widow, of Iden, 5s. My daughter Martha Shiner. Daughter 
Elizabeth Marshall. Daughter Martha’s children. Daughter Johan Mar- 
shall. Son in law Nicholas Shiner. Son Thomas Marshall. My loving 
wife. The cowse I late builded to lay and salt herrings in. Proved in 
P.C.C., by son Thomas Marshall, 6 May, 1629. (Ridley 49). 
The will of Thomas Marshall the son, in which he is described as “ of the 
ancient Towne of Rye in the county of Sussex, Gent.” is dated 7 April, 1669. 
Gives to my cousin Mary Shoosmith of Rye, widow, £5. My sister Martha 
Shinner, widow, £10, and annuity of £6 per annum. I forgive unto the 
executors of my nephew Christopher Shinner deceased all debts he owed 
me. To Mary Shinner daughter of said Christopher £50 and to Martha 
Shinner his daughter £30. ‘To my neice Elizabeth Cooper daughter of my 
sister Joane Greenfield deceased £50. Her (the neices’) father Mr. 
Thomas Greenfield, and her sister Mary Mercer deceased. To Thomas 
Mercer son of said Mary Mercer £5 a year for his education. My cousin 
Elizabeth Stephens daughter of my sister Elizabeth Jenkins deceased. 
Her husband John Stephens. My cousin John White of Rye, his two 
sons Thomas and John, and his two danghters Ann White and Mary 
White. Mary White mother of the said Thomas White. My neice Eliza- 
beth Leman, widow, £50,—her five children, Samuel, Edmund, Joseph, 
Martha, and Elizabeth, £10 apiece. Lydia Shinner and Martha Shinner 
two of the daughters of my nephew Nicholas Shinner. Elizabeth Shinner 
their sister. To Sir John Seliards’ eldest daughter Mrs. Jane Seliard my 
late wifes wedding ring of gold. Esther Boyes my wifes sisters daughter. 
Cousin Richard Mercer. Nicholas Shinner and Mary White my nephew and 
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neice. Cousin John White. Codicil dated 11 September, 1669. Proved 
in P.C.C., by Nicholas Shinner and John White the executors named in the 
will, 10 March, 1669-70. (Penn 38). 
47.—Matthew Marshall of the parish of St. Stephen Coleman Street, London. 
Adm’on. to Gartrude Marshall his relict, 25 June, 1640. 
48.—Thomazin Marshall of the parish of St. Cuthbert, Wells, co. Somerset, widow. 
Adm’on. to her brother Peter Sampford during the minority of her children 
George Marshall, Peter Marshall, and Elizabeth Marshall, 18 December, 1640. 

The will of her husband, William Marshall of Wells, co. Somerset, yeoman, 
is dated 25 January, 1636. He mentions his sons Richard Marshall, Peter 
Marshall, George Marshall, and William Marshall. Money owing me from 
Thomas Marshall. Nicholas Marshall. My daughter Alice Marshall. My 
daughter Israell. My daughter Elizabeth. My wife Thomasine to be sole 
executrix. She ote in P.C.C. 3 March, 1636. (Goare 41). Peter 
Samford son and heir of Hugh Samford of Exeter was aged 31 at the Visi- 
tation of Devon in 1620, and had a sister named Thomazin; these are 
probably the above Thomazin Marshall and her brother. See Harl. Soc., 
Visit. Devon, p. 251. 

49.—Thomas Marshall of Lewes, co. Sussex. Adm’on. to Catherine Marshall his 
relict, 3 May, 1641. 
A ee of this family is entered in the Visitation of Sussex, 1633. See 
arleian MSS., 1076, fo. 176 ; 6164, fo. 19». In Harleian MS. 1897, f». 12, 
the following coat is given for Thomas Marshall of Michelham, co. Sussex 
father of the above Thomas. 

Arms.—Barry of six Argent and Sable, on a canton Ermine an escutcheon of 
the second. 

Crest.—A demi man in armour, in his dexter hand a baton and over his 
armour a sash all ppr. 

MortTo.—Providentia Devina et ars me extoli. 

Thomas Marshall was eldest son of Thomas Marshall of Michelham, by 
Elizabeth daughter of Thomas Russell, and married Katherine, daughter 
of Thomas Whatman, Recorder of Chichester. His father’s will is regis- 
tered in P.C.C. (Cope 124.) 

50.—Dorothee Marshall alzas Norwood of the parish of St. Gregory near St. Paul's. 
Adm’on. to her husband Anthony Marshall, 15 February, 1641-2. 

Anthony Marshall entered his pedigree ir the Visitation of London, 1633-4, as 
follows. The additions printed in italics are all, after a very careful search, 
I can find respecting this family. 

ARms.—Sable, three bars Argent, a canton Ermine. 


These Armes respited. 


Richard Marshall of Doncaster, = Jennet da. of 
in Com. Ebor. 





| 
Wm. Marshall of Doncaster, sonne and = Anne da. &co-heire of ..... .. 
heire. ? Alderman of Doncaster, bap. Brayshay of Nottinghamshire. 
there, 1566. 





| 
Anthony Marshall be London, = Dorothy da. of Alexander Thomas, 2 sonne. 
Proctor of the Arches, now liv- Norwood of Canterbury. 
ing 1634. ? Bapt. at Doncas- Adwm’on. above. 
caster 1589. 





| | | | 
Dorothy. Susan. Mary. Anne, bapt. at 
St. Gregory, near 
St. Paul’s, 7 Jan’y. 
1637-8. 
ANTHO. MARSHALL. 


The following extracts from the parish registers of Doncaster may enable 
other genealogists to elucidate the history of the Marshalls who were 
for many years one of the principal families there. Were light thrown 
upon their history, I feel certain that it would enable me to unravel many 
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knotty points which have hitherto entirely baffled my most persistent 
endeavours to trace the relationship between many of the name in York- 
shire, Nottinghamshire, Lincolnshire, and other counties. 


BaPtisMs. 
1561.—Feby. Nicholas son of ——— Marshall. 
1564.—Feby. John son of 
1564.—Feby. William son of Gilbert 1 Marshall 
1567.—March. William son of Richard Marshall. 
1567.—March. John son of William Marshall. 
1568.—May. Robert son of Gilbert Marshall. 
1568.—Sept*. Richard son of Richard Marshall. 
1570.—Sept*. Alice dau. of same. 
1571.—June. Joan dau. of William Marshall. 
1572.—Sept*. Jane dau. of Gilbert Marshall. 
1589.—Aug*t. Steven son of Steven Marshall. 
1589.—Sept™. Anthony son of William Marshall. 
1591.—Elizabeth dau. of same. 
1592.—March. William son of Steven Marshall. 
1593.—June. Mary dau. of William Marshall. 
1596.—Sept®. Ann dau. of same. 
1599.—Alice dau. of same. 
1607.—April. Nicholas son of Agnes Marshall. 
1607.—June. Thomas son of M*. William Marshall, Alderman. 
1608.—Sept*. Robert son of John Marshall. 
1612.—June 28. Frances dau. of same. 
1618.—May. George son of George Marshall. 
1630.—July. Elizabeth dau. of George Marshall. 
1631.—Feby. Mary dau. of same 
1634.—Feb. 25. Anthony son of M*. Anthony Marshall. 
1634.—March. Lucie dau. of same. 
1640.—Nov. Benjamin son of George Marshall. 
1640.—William son of Robert Marshall. 
1641.—May. William son of Robert Marshall. 
1644.—April. Themas son of Thomas Marshall. 
1645.—March. Jane dau, of same. 
1669.—John son of John Marshall. 
1673.—Benjamin son of same. 
1686.—George son of —. 
1687.—Richard son of 
1690.—May 27. William son of Mr. John Marshall. 
17:'4.—Dec™. 25. Mary dau. of Benjamin Marshall. 
1706.—Jany. 23. Elizabeth, dau. of same, 
1709.—Sept*. 11. John son of same, 
1714.—April 26. Mary dau. or same. 
1715.—Nov. 11. Cnarles son of same, 
1717.—\Feby. 22. George son of ae 
1720.—May 26. George son of 
1731.—March 31. John son of William Marshall. 


MARRIAGES. 
1569.—Jan¥. 17. William Marshall, Alderman, and Jane Hall. 
1580.—Jany. 29. William Blenkynso and Jane Marshall. 
1588. ——" 22. Robert Issott and Ann Marshall. 
-» George Marshall and Ann Colson, widow. 
ug. George Marshall and Alice Cook. 
1632.—Nov". 18. Robert Stanley and Mary Marshall. 
1640.—April 26. Robert Marshall and Mary Callert. 
1641.—Nov". ..... Richard Marshall and Brigett em 
1642.—Nov". Richard Marshall and Bridget Bam 
1661.—Oct. 17. M*. Benjamin Marshall, and M*. "Madox, widow. 
1662.—Aug. 3. Edward Holliday and Mary Marshall. 
1667.—July 21. William Marshal! and Mary Crumpton. (?Cameston.) 
1668.—Sept*. 8. John Marshall, and Elizabeth Rasin. 
1680.—Peter Marshall and Elizabeth Scola. 
1690.—July. Robert Marshall and Eliz. Vickers. 
1694. a Marshall and Mary Fawkes. (? Franks.) 
1699.—Joseph Marshall, husbandman, and Sarah Fosterd from Bentley. 
1699.—Grace Marshall and Abraham Murgatroyd. 
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1699. a 21. James Marshall from Brumpton, husbandman, and Sarah 
ood 


oe 700.—Feby. 18. John Marshall of Newpark, husbandman, and Catherine 


1713. a7 Marshall of Barnby-Dun and Jane Crabtree. 
1727.—Sept*. 4. Sarah Marshall and Francis Ashley. 
1733.—Augt. 10. Mary Marshall and Anthony Robinson. 
1745.—Nov'. 20. Rachael Marshall and Samuel Foster. 
1753.—April 26. Thomas Marshall and Mary Hurst. 
1764.—Nov'. Edward Marshall and Elizabeth Harrison. 
1771.—Feby. Mary Marshall and Stephen Charmichael. 
1776.—Nov™. Mary Marshall and David Yates. 
1777.June. Ann Marshall and John Delany. 
1780.—Augt. Thomas Marshall and Elizabeth Waring. 
1782.—Dec". George Marshall and Margaret Holms. 
1790.—May 5. Christopher Marshall of Selby and Elizabeth Holmes, 
1793.—Nov". 25, Thomas Marshall and Mary Beaumont. 
1793.—July 29. John Marshall and Margaret Burniston. 
1794.—Dec". 4. Frances Marshall and Thomas Prince. 
1798.—Feby. 5. John Marshall and Sarah Holliday. 
1803.—Feby. 22. Hannah Marshall and Joseph Ducker. 


BURIALS. 
1557.—April 8. Elizabeth Marshall. 
1558.—July 29. Robert Marshall. 
1567.—April 2. William Marsball, currier. 
1568.—June 30, Robert son of Gilbert Marshall. 
1569.—April 22. Agnes wife of Mt. William Marshall, Alderman. 
1570.—May 23. John Marshall. 
1572. Br» hae Marshall. 
1575.—Sept™. 2. John son of Alexander Marshall. 
1576.—Jany. 24. Jennet wife of Richard Marshall. 
1575-6.—March 21. Marye dau. of William Marshall, clerk. 
1579.—Feby. 7. Richard son of Richard Marshall. 
1580.—Oct, 1. Mr. William Marshall, Alderman, 
1585.—Jany. 19. Lettice Marshall, widow. 
1586-7.—March 30. Richard Marshall, Alderman. 
1587.—Nov. 19. Dionisse wife of Steven Marshall. 
1593.—Augt*. 20. Isabell dau. of George Marshall. 
1593.—Feby. 16. Elizabeth dau. of =— Marshall. 
1597.—Jan. 24. Ann dau. of 
1597.- July 30. Margaret Marshall, fevoeeeh to Widon, 
1597. fr 12. Jane dau. of George Marshall. 
1622.—June 6. Mr. William Marshall, Alderman. 
1644.—Oct. 12. M*. Ann Marshall, widow. 
1669.—Nov'. 16. Benj. Marshall, Maior and Inholder. 
1685.—March 24. John Marshall. 
1686.—March 24. Elizabeth wife of John Marshall. 
1686.—Aug*t. 12. Mrs, iow { Marshall, widow. 
1687.—Oct*. 30. Mr*. Eliz, Marshall, Inholder. 
1694.—May 25. John son of M'. John Marshall. 
1715.—June 24. Mr. John Marshall, senior. 
1719.—Oct. 11. George son of Benjamin Marshall. 
1735.—July 5. John Marshall. 
1738.—May 17. John Marshall. 
1794.—Aug*t 4. Peter son of Francis Marshall. 
1796.—April 8. Mary Marshall, widow, aged 81 years. 
1797. -Aug*t.11. George Marshall, aged 54 years. 
1835.—Sep*. Sarah Marshall, widow, aged 77 years. 


In 1593 John Ellison of Doncaster had licence to marry Alice Marshall of 
same. Paver’s Mariage Licences. In 1603 Thomas Marshall of Doncaster 
had licence to marry Ann‘ Allott of Worsborough, at Doncaster or Wors- 
borough. Jbid. John Marshall, of Doncaster, and Alice Coates, of St. 
find 8, Nottingham, were married at St. Mary’s, Nottingham, 7 September, 


Some notes of Doncaster Marshalls will be found in J. E. Jackson's History of 
St. George’s Church, Doncaster, pp. 95, app. 82, 35, 40, 47, 70,86. The will of 
William Marshall of Doncaster, Gent., is dated 24 Feb. , 1776. Mary his widow 
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was administratrix. His cousin and heir at law was William Marshall of 
Little Drayton, co. Nott™., 1792. Wainwright in bis History of Strafford 
and Tickhill, 1826, page 48 note, says, ‘‘ The back part of these — (i.e. 
the house by the church), was long inhabited by a family named Marshall, the 
last of which lived there within the reach of our own knowledge.” Benjamin 
Marshall, “ Mayor and Inholder’ at Doncaster, kept the Old Angel in that 
town, and entered his pedigree at the last Visitation of Yorkshire, by Dug- 
dale. The coincidence is uncommon, but it must be remembered that the 
calling of an Innkeeper is one which has always been considered as a fit occu- 
ation for persons of noble birth, and so esteemed in most continental 
acer ten e axiom that ‘‘trade doth not extinguish gentry ” is our rule. 
In foreign countries I believe such is not always the case, but the keeping 
of a guest house has always been considered allowable. Miller, in his 
History of Doncaster, pp. 168-176, mentions five different mayors of this 
name. Rev. G. H. Drummond, Vicar of Doncaster, married Elizabeth Mar- 
garet, daughter of Sir Samuel Marshall. bid, p. 280. 
651.—Edward Marshall, in parts beyond sea deceased single. Adm’on. to John 
Marshall his brother, 12 October, 1642. 
52.—William Marshall, of Brayneford, [Brentford ?], co. Middlesex. Adm’on. to 
Margaret Marshall bis relict, 5 December, 1646. 
63.—Richard Marshall of Bradworthie, co. Devon. Admon. to Phillip and John 
Marshall his sons, 10 January, 1647. 
54.—John Marshall of the parish of St. Nicholas, Cole Abbey, London. Adm’on. to 
Anne Marshall his relict, 16 July, 1647. 
John Marshall, ‘‘ Cittizen and Fishmonger of London and of the parish of 
St. Nicholas Cole Abbey in the said Citty,” made his will, 1 December, 1618. 
He gives 10%. to the poor of Edlington,* co. Lincoln. Mentions, cozen 
Robert Marshall of Sturton*, co. Lincoln, the elder. Cozen Jane Russell. 
Cozen Richard Russell. Cozen William Burcher. Cozen Robert Bromley, 
fishmonger. Daniell Windsor. My eldest son JoHN MARSHALL, under 24. 
To my son Lawrence Marshall my seale ring of gold marked with I M. 
My son Thomas Marshall. Myson Christopher Marshall. Appoints wife 
Jane sole executrix and residuary legatee. She proved in P.C.C. 16 Dect. 
1618. (Meade 124). 
The eldest son, John Marshall, is probably the John of the above adm’on. 
There is a licence in the Bishop of London’s Office for John Marshall of 
St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, fishmonger, and Anne Thornbury, spinster, 
daughter of Richard Thornbury of St. Olave, Hart St., barber, to marry 
at St. Olaves afs4. She was buried at St. Olaves in Mr. Thornbury’s vault 
as ‘* Anne Marshall sister to M™. Thornbury,” 10 April, 1654. 
have a note of a will of another member of this family. Richard Mar- 
shall, citizen and scrivener of London, Will dated 6 October 1679. Devises 
two houses in Foster Lane and three in Shoreditch to sister Sarah Frewin. 
Appoints cousin Timothy Thornbury sole executor, to have house in 
Threadneedle St., etc., to pay, etc., to my mother Sarah Marshall, to aunt 
Lois Thornbury, and to cousin Virgin Thornbury. To loving wife, Eliza- 
beth Marshall profits of house in Princes St. Drury Lane in occupation of 
Dorothy Stamford. Nephews, Richard Marshall and John Marshall. 
Brother, John Marshall. My worthy and loving partner Master John 
Gopp. My aunt White. Friends William Church and John Gibbs. Robert 
White the son of my cousin Richard White. To be buried in church of St. 
Lawrence Old Jury. Proved in P.C.C. by Timothy Thornbury, 27 October, 
1679. (King 133). 10 May, 1733, issued commission to William Bulwer 
the younger of Wooddalling, co. Norfolk, gent., to administer to the goods 
of Richard Marshall (Timothy Thornbury being deceased), so far as the 
same concerns the said Richard Marshall’s title to certain manors, etc., de- 
scribed in an indenture dated 28 April, 1674. 
The following burials are from the Register of St. Olave, Hart St. :— 
1671-2.—Feb, 8. Lois, dau. of Mr. Richard Marshall from St. Margaret’s Lothbury 
in Mt. Thornbury’s vault. 
1677-8.—March 15. Mr®. William Thornbury. 
1685.—May 81. Mr’. Nathan Thornbury from St. Bartholemew’s Exchange. 
1687.—July 11, M*. Lois Thornbury relict of M*. William Thornbury deceased. 





* There are in the Consitory Court, at Lincoln, wills of Martin Marshall, of 
Sturton, 1582; Alice M., of lington, 1587 ; Edward M., of Edlington, 1606 ; 
William M., of Sturton, 1611; Samuel M., of Sturton, 1684. 
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55.— t+ Marshall of St. Mary Aldermary, widow. Adm’on. to Elizabeth 
ll, wife of Christopher Marshall, her daughter, 19 May, 1648. 
She was widow of James Marshall, citizen and grocer of London, whose will, 
in which he is described as “dwelling in Bowe Lane in the parish of St. 
Mary Aldermary,” is dated 10 April, 20 Charles (1644). He appoints his 
wife Margaret, and his daughter Elizabeth, executrixes. Both proved in 
P.C.C., 20 January 1647. (Essex 8). 
56.—Joanne Marshall alias Simcocks of Sidbury, co. Devon. Adm’on. to George 
Marshall her husband, 27 Octr., 1648. 
See No. 59. 
57.—Rosa Marshall of yp co. Suffolk. Adm’on. to Richard Chaplin, Jacob 
Toolie, William Beeke, and John Andrewes, 15 December, 1648. 
68.—William Marshall of Cullworth, co. Northampton. Adm’on. to Catherine his 
relict, 8 March, 1648-9. 
59.—George Marshall of Sidbury, co. Devon, widower. Adm’on. to Alexander Dyer 
nephew by the sister, 30 April, 1649. — 
0. 


See 5 
60.—Nicholas Marshall of Enstone, co. Oxfurd. Adm’on. to Elizabeth his relict, 23 


May, 1649. 

He was the son of Ralph Marshall of Little Tew, co. Oxford, an account of 
whose descendants will be found in An Account of the Township of 
Church Enstone, by [his descendant] the Rev’. Edward Marshall, M.A., 
F.S.A., page 78. I add a few particulars not given in this work. 

Ralph Marshall of Little Tew is described in his will, dated 24 August, 1666, 
as ‘‘ the elder” and “ yeoman.” Appoints his son Ralph Marshall executor, 
and mentions said Ralph’s children, Mary, Susanna, Ralphe, Nicholas, 
Elizabeth, Thomas, John, and Francis. My daughter Dorothy wife of 
Thomas Wells, and their children Mary, Ralph, Richard, and Dorothy, all 
under iy Proved ir P.C.C. by Ralph Marshall, 20 November, 1669. 
Coke 144). 

ase Marshall of Little Tew in the parish of Great Tew, co. Oxford, widow, 
(perhaps widow of a brother of the above Ralph), by her will bequeaths to 
her daughter Anne wife of George Bowles of Soulderne 5°. To daughter 
Joyce wife of John Lee of Duns Tew 5s. and best gown. Appoints son 
Edmond Marshall sole executor. He proved in P.C.C. 8 July, 1653. 
(Brent /68). 

Mr. Marshall observes that “‘ it seems probable that the family of Marshall, 
in Oxfordshire, was originally allied to the Nottinghamshire family of the 
same name.” He does not tell us to which of the half dozen or more Not- 
tinghamshire families of Marshall he alludes. He bases this conclusion on 
“ the similarity of the arms,” and “‘ the frequent occurrence” of the name 
Ralph. The argument from the arms is of little value, as the first Marshall 
of Little Tew is described in his will as yeoman, and therefore probably had 
noarms. Ralph is a name of frequent occurrence among the Warwickshire 
and Worcestershire Marshalls who were much nearer neighbours to these 
than the Nottinghamshire, and were moreover in the same social position, 
that of yeomen. It is also common among the Yorkshire and Lincolnshire 
Marshalls, so that I think it is scarcely worth using as an argument to prove 
the Nottinghamshire descent of this family. * 

61.—Elizabeth Marshall of Chadeswell in the parish of Inckborowe, Co. Worcester, 
widow. Adm’on. to ber daughter Elizabeth Marshall, 28 July, 1649. 

I have the following notes of Marsballs connected with iknow — 

Thomas Marshall of Holberrow Greene in the parish of Inckberrow. Adm’on. 
at Worcester, to Elizabeth his relict, 25 April, 1670. Inventory £19 17s. 6d. 


1613.—Aug*. 6. Jacobus Heming et Joanna Marshall, 

married. ‘ Transcript of Ink- 
ee he Richard Marshall and Emma Goodys, | p.,.o% Par. Reg. 
1672.—Jan¥. 25. Robert Marshall and Sarah Eales, at Worcester 


married. 
1707.—Dec. 18. William Marshall of y® Parish of Inkberrow and Eliza- 
beth Wallen, of North Piddle, married. North Piddle Par. Register. 
62.—William Marshall of the parish of Bisham, co. Berks, ‘ Adm’on. to Mary Lewin 
alias Marshall his daughter, 10 September, 1649. 


* Since the above note was written I have seen in “ Jordan’s History of Enstone,” 
pp. 364-871, a more detailed account of this family, which, although it contains seve- 
ral ——— statements, and others of little value, is as a whole worth consulting. 








DISCOVERY OF A ROMAN VILLA IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


The will of his mother aowey Marshall of Bisham, co. Berks, widow, is 
dated 13 September, 1651. She mentions her daughters, Ellinor wife of 
Francis Micklem ; Mary now wife of William Lewen; Anne now wife of 
Anne (sic) Googe ; Margaret now wife of John Smith. Cozen Mary Nayle. 
Devises lands at Bisham to said John Smith and Margaret his wife. He 
to be sole executor. He proved in P.C.C. 8 January, 1605. (Berkley 13). 

From the mention of “ Cozen Mary Nayle” I infer that William Marshall 
[of co. Middx], whose will is dated 7 August, 1646, was related to the last 
testator. He mentions his daughters Katherine and Ann Marshall. Cozen 
Mary Nayle. My father, mother, and sisters. Meal and rye (so was most 
likely a miller), Adm’on. in P.C.C. to John Gowgeet and Anne his wife 
sister of said deceased, 10 September, 1646. (Twisse _ 

The will of another of this ily, Anne Marshall of Bisham, Co. Berks, 
spinster, was made nuncupative, and bears date 4 November, 1619. She 
mentions cosyn Mary all, Ellen Marshall. William Marshall. Anne 
Marshall. Eustis Marshall. William Affall and his son, and Mary Affall his 

hter. Alice Clarke. Kinsman William Affall executor. @ proved 
in P.C.C. 21 April, 1620. (Soame 33). 
63.—Henry Marshall of Kenwicke, co. Norfolk. Adm’on. to his mother Ellenor 

Marshall, widow, 11 June, 1650. 

See Nos. 12, and 82. Either son of Christopher Marshall, citizen of London, 
and Eleanor daughter of Samuel and Margaret Gilman of Windsor, or of 
John Marshall nephew to the said Christopher. 

64.—Jane Marshall of the parish of St. Gregory in London, widow. Adm’on. to 
Christopher Marshall her son, 5 June, 1651. 

65.—John Marshall of the parish of St. Bartholomew the Great, London. Adm’on. 
to William Hornblow next of kin, 10 September, 1651. 

66.—Mary Marshall of Abbot Ripton, co. Huntingdon. Adm’on. to her husband 
Thomas Marshall, 30 March, 1652. 

The will dated 11 April, 1626, of Thomas Marshali, senior, ibly father of 
this Thomas is among the Huntingdon wills at Peterborough. He is 
described as ‘‘ Thomas Marshall of Wennington 5 >! to the parish of 
Ripton Abbotts, co. Huntingdon, husbandman.” To uried in church 
yard of Ripton Abbotts. Mentions son Thomas. Daughter Agnes Browne 
wife of Phillip Brown of Bythorne. hter Alice Husthat the wife 
of Thomas Husthat. Grandchildren. To William son of Phillip Browne a 
cow-bullocke. Grandchild Thomas Marshall, underage. Wife Elizabeth 
executrix and resid legatee. She died before she ne and adm’on. 
was granted 27 April, 1626,to Robert Furley, notary public. 
presume that Husthat is the same name as Husthwait. Richard Husthwait 
and Raif Browne are mentioned in the will of George Marshall of Asenbie, 
co. York, husbandman, proved at Richmond in 1597. 


(To be continued. ) 





DISCOVERY OF A ROMAN VILLAIN THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


COMMUNICATED BY HODDER M. WESTROPP, ESQ. 


THe tesselated floors of several rooms of a Roman villa have been recently discovered 
at Morton’s Farm, about half way between Brading and Sandown, in the Isle of 
Wight. The floor of the principal room, which is about sixteen feet square, presents 
a most curious and interesting mosaic pavement in several compartments. In the 
centre, in a circular compartment, is a head of Dionysius, in his most youthful form, 
with flowing hair ; by his side isa thyrsus. In one of the compartments is a most 
curious scene, which will doubtless give rise to much conjecture. On the left is a 
human figure, dressed in a tunic, with a cock’s head, and, instead of feet, claws with 
aspur. He stands in presence of a small house, raised high, with a ladder up to it. 
On the right side are two winged animals, whether chimerm, or dogs, or rs, is 
doubtful. At the first glance this cock-headed figure and these winged animals sug- 
gest a Gnostic and Mithraic origin. It cannot, however, be the Gnostic god Abraxas, 
as his characteristics were, besides the cock’s head, serpeut’s legs, a lorica, and a 
shield. In the more probable view, as suggested by the Rev. ©. W. King, it is a 
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jeu @’esprit and nothing deeper, like the caricature scenes frequent in the Pompeian 
wall-paintings, viz., a bird in a smock-frock like a farmer, watching two cats at play; 
the fowl house in the background. The picture is interesting from its deviating from 
the hackneyed list of subjects generally taken for that purpose. In another compart- 
ment is a youthful figure holding a trident in his hand, as if raised in the act of 
striking a figure which crouches before him. This figure is doubtless a gladiator 
termed retiarius, who usually carried a three-pointed lance, called tridens, and a net, 
which he endeavoured to throw over his adversary, and theu attack him with the 
trident when he was entangled. The other compartments are greatly injured, and 
very little of them can be made out. The pavement is composed of rather coarse 
tesserz of only three colours—black, white, and red. The black and white are made 
of stone, while the red are made of brick. Numbers of bones and oyster sbells 
were found over yt eg oe in excavating thisroom. On parts of the floor were 
heaps of ashes, as if fires had been lighted on the pavement, which bears evident 
marks of having suffered from fire. The state of the floor, like that of the villa at 
Carisbrooke and other Roman buildings generally throughout England, indicates the 
barbarism which prevailed after the departure of the Romans. Traces of the occu- 

ation of a savage people are frequently found: fires have been kindled on the 
Peautiful tesselated floors; the bones of sheep. deer, and various other animals 
strewn about the rooms, speak very clearly of the coarse repasts which succeeded the 
refined banquets of the countrymen of Lucullus and Apicius. Some coarse pottery 
has been found, but only one piece of painted pottery has been discovered. Portions 
of wall-painting also occur, one fragment bearing a little bird nicely painted. The 
room with the mosaic ae is surrounded by other rooms, with a rude kind of 
tesselated pavement, the walls of which, about a foot high, are still remaining. A 
coin of Gallienus was discovered, which would fix the date of the villa at about 
263 4.D. On the reverse is a stag with the word Diana. A great number of different 
animals are found on the small bronze series of his reign, being such as were sacred 
to the various divinities sought to be propitiated on account of the fearful pestilence 
which raged throughout the Roman empire during his reign. The excavation of the 
villa still continues, and deserves a visit from any one interested in the remains of 
former ages. 

In connection with this most interesting discovery Mr. Cornelius Nicholson, F.8.A., 
F.G 8., to whose literary and antiquarian labours reference has already been made 
in the “ RELIQUARY,” in the course of an able communication, says :— 1 may affirm, 
without fear of contradiction, that this villa was the residence of a person of distinc- 
tion, evidenced by its magnitude when its whole proportions come to be shown, and 
by the t pains and expense in the interior decorations of floors and fresco paint- 
ing. The floor of what was obviously the principal entertaining room is an elaborate 
specimen of ornamented tesserw. I have myself seen nothing to excel it in England 
or in Italy—not in Pompeii itself. The external walls already explored measure 52 
feet by 37 feet. These enclose six chambers and passages, t there is more still 
hidden. That these chambers were heated by a hypocaust is certain, by the recovery 
of tiles of flues perforated with holes for the emission of heat. Immense quantities 
of animal bones have turned up, fragments of animal food which sustained the 
Roman occupants of the villa, or their Saxon followers, or both perhaps. Another 
a of equal interest with the villa, is the road or roads by which it was approached. 

ere was, we may be sure, a continuous Vicinal Way between this and the Roman 
villa at Carisbrouke, seven miles distant ; and I am able, by wndoubted local names, 
and some traces on the ground, to point out the course of this road. It begins, east 
of the villa, ata place which still retains the name of Street End. Between the 
Brading villa and the one at Carisbrooke the road proceeds under the slope of the 
continuous hillock of Brading Down, Ashey Down, and Mesley Down, by Adgestone 
(Agger-stone) Arreton Street, and Stan-den. These names might be sufficient of 
themselves to show the way, but they get confirmation by disjointed portions of a 
bridle road which tradition calls “ the old road.” It is not quiteimmaterial to remark 
that there is a coincidence here of geological and archsological data. A wall of 
plastic clay, under the vegetable earth, runs from east to west of the island (on the 
north side of the continuous Downs) from the Culver Cliff at Brading, on the east, 
to Alum Bay, on the west. This wal] separates the cretaceous strata of the Upper 
Secondary series (the Greensauds) to the south of the line of division, frum the Lower 
Tertiary—eocene-series, on the north of the line; thus dividing the Isle of Wight 
en ically into two equal balves. The coincidence just alluded to consists in the 

act that the R road pi ds in parallel lines, for the whole distance, with the 





wall of clay (separating these different rocks) which cuts the Island into two parts.” 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES ON THE SITE OF ST. RADEGUND’S 
ABBEY, NEAR FOLKESTONE. 


During the present spring some highly important discoveries have 
been made on the site of this Premonstratensian Abbey, of which the 
following particulars will doubtless be interesting to the readers of 
the Reliquary. The excavations have been carried on under the 
supervision and direction of Mr. Richard Ussher and Mr. W. H. St. 
John Hope ; and thanks are due to the owner, Mr. John Sayer, for 
permitting the work to be carried on. The ground plan, as made 
out by the labours of our friends, Mr. Ussher and Mr. Hope, “ shows 
the church to have been, as usual, cruciform, with a total length of 
184 ft. The choir was of six bays, with narrow aisles extending along 
four bays. Each transept had an eastern chapel. The walls of the 
aisleless nave, with its procession doors, are still standing. The tower 
occupies a most unusual position, in the angle between the nave and 
north transept, and has also the unique addition of a wing on the 
eastern and western sides opening into it by arches. The lowest 
story had a groined roof. At first sight this singular block, which is 
still intact to a height of about eighty feet, looks like a gatehouse, 
which naturally gave rise to the error into which all guide-books and 
historians have fallen ; but excavations prove that it is but a tower, 
probably for defensive as well as ecclesiastical purposes, and commu- 
nicating only with the church. The arch between it and the tran- 
sept was blocked with masonry, which has now been removed, and 
found to consist almost entirely of moulded and worked stones. 
Some fine arch voussoirs with dog-tooth ornament, floriated Transi- 
tional capitals, pieces of tombs, and canopies are amongst the most 
interesting of these. The chapter-house, which adjoins the south 
transept, was of three bays, and divided into two alleys. South of 
this extend the sacristy and common-house, with the dormitory over. 
The infirmary, parts of which are standing, lies to the south-east. 
Three sides of the cloister quadrangle are left to a considerable 
height. On the west side are the parlour and calefactory, the former 
lighted by elegant pointed, and the latter by square-headed, lancets, 
with segmental rear vaults; overhead, supported by beams, not 
groining, were the abbot’s apartments. The guest-house extends 
westward of this, but has not yet been explored. The refectory, now 
a farmhouse, has been altered on the north side, but its south face is 
tolerably perfect, and in the cellars beneath may be traced the groin- 
ing ribs of the undercroft. But slight remains exist of the kitchen 
and buttery. The extensive base-court is traceable, bounded on the 
south by a most perfect and interesting early English barn, which 
affurds many points for study. The major part of the abbey appears 
to have been erected shortly after its foundation in 1191. The find 
of tiles, &c., has necessarily not been large, but several fine specimens 
have turned up, as well as portions of marble shafts and capitals.” 
The work so far has been confined to the tracing out of the plan from 
the foundations, but it is intended, should funds be forthcoming, to 
excavate the entire area. 
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THE CHURCH BELLS OF DERBYSHIRE, DESCRIBED AND 
ILLUSTRATED. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A., ETC. 
(Continued from Vol. XIX., page 242). 
BRETBY. 


Bretsy Church, which is dedicated to St. Wystan, contains five bells» 
the particulars of which have been kindly procured for me by Mr. R. 
Ussher. In the time of Edward VI. (Inventory taken October 4th, 
6th Edward VI., “ Thos. Prater, Curatt’’), there were ‘ij small bells 
& j hand bell.” 


Ist belI—-MEARS AND STAINBANK FOUNDERS LONDON. 
In one line round the haunch, in Roman capital letters. Below is 
the inscription, ANNE ELIZABETH COUNTESS OF 
CHESTERFIELD HAD US CAST 1877, in Roman 
capital letters. Diameter, 21 inches. 


2nd belI-MEARS AND STAINBANK FOUNDERS LONDON. 
In one line round the haunch, in Roman capital letters. Below is 
the inscription, ANNE COUNTESS OF CHESTER- 


FIELD HAD ME RECAST 1877, in Roman capital 
letters. Diameter, 28} inches. 


8rd belI—-MEARS AND STAINBANK FOUNDERS LONDON 


1877. In one line round the haunch, in Roman capital letters, 
Diameter, 24 inches, 


4th blI—MEARS AND STAINBANK FOUNDERS LONDON 
1877. In one line round the haunch, in Roman capital letters. 
Diameter, 25} inches. 


5th blI—-MEARS AND STAINBANK FOUNDERS LONDON 
1877. In one line round the haunch, in Roman capital letters. 

Diameter, 274 inches. 
Before the rebuilding of the church there were only two bells. The old second 
bell, which was recast in 1877, bore this inscription: IN HONORE 
OMNIUM SANCTORUM. It was 24 inches in diameter ; the other 


was 18 inches in diameter. 





EARL STERNDALE. 


Tue church is dedicated to St. Michael. There are three bells, of 
which the following particulars are supplied by Mr. R. Chadwick. 
Ist belI—J TAYLOR & CO FOUNDERS LOUGHBOROUGH 1866 
In one line round the haunch in Roman capital letters. 


Qnd beli—J TAYLOR & CO FOUNDERS LOUGHBOROUGH 1866 


In one line round the haunch in Roman capital letters. 


8rd beI—J TAYLOR & CO FOUNDERS LOUGHBOROUGH 1866 


In one line round the haunch in Roman capital letters. 





THE CHURCH BELLS OF DERBYSHIRE. 


KIRK IRETON.* 


Tue church, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, contains three bells and 
a Sanctus bell. In the time of Edward VL, when “ Raphe Holme” 
was “ Curat” (Sept. 25, 6th Edward VI.), there were “ iij bells in 
the Steple with j Sanctus bell j hand bell j sacringe bell.” 


Ist blI—THO: WARD WIL: HARRISON C W. In one line 


round the haunch, in Roman capital letters. 
2nd bell—Quite plain. It has no inscription or mark. 


8rd bell—GOD (ornament fig. 11) SAVE (ornament fig. 11) HIS (orna- 


ment fig. 11) CHVRCH (ornament fig. 11) 1699 (ornament 
fig. 11). In one line round the haunch, in Roman capital letters. 
Round the crown is an encircling ornament (fig. 17). 


Sanctus bell—This has neither inscription or mark. 





DARLEY ABBEY.t 


Tais church, dedicated to St. Matthew, contains only one dell. It 
bears simply the date, 1787, but the church itself was not built until 
the early part of the present century. I do not kuow where the bell 
came from. It is 284 inches in diameter. 





WINSHILL.t+ 


Tas church contains four bells. It is dedicated to St. Mark. 


1st belI—-JOHN TAYLOR & CO FOUNDERS LOUGHBOROUGH 
1868. In one line round the haunch, in Roman capital letters. 
Diameter, 31} inches. 


' Qndbeli—J: TAYLOR & CO FOUNDERS LOUGHBOROUGH 
1868. In one line round the haunch, in Roman capital letters. 
Diameter, 32 inches. 


8rd beI-JOHN TAYLOR & CO FOUNDERS LOUGHBOROUGH 
1868. In one line round the haunch, in Roman capital letters. 
Diameter, 88 inches. 


4th blI—JOHN TAYLOR & CO FOUNDERS LOUGHBOROUGH 
1868. In one line round the haunch, in Roman capital letters. 
Diameter, 34 inches. 





* For these notes I am indebted to Mr. W. H. St. John Hope. 
+ For these bells I have to thank Mr. Richard Ussher. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Quarterly Paper on Improvements in Art Planufactures. 


LINTHORPE POTTERY. 


One of the choicest, and assuredly most notable, of new art-centres in ceramics, is 
that of Linthorpe, near Middlesborough-on-Tees, to whose productions we desire to 
direct brief attention. The works were, we believe, formerly, simply a brick-yard, 
known as the ‘‘ Sun Brick Works,” but they were placed on a seam of such remark- 
ably good and fine clay as to induce their energetic owner, Mr. Harrison, to feel a 
confident hope that it was capable of considerable art-development. Applying to 
Dr. Dresser, a series of experiments was at once commenced, and the necessary means 
taken to convert the works into a manufactory of ornamental pottery. Dr. 
Dresser undertook the important post of Art-Director to the new works, andthe 
whole concern was wisely placed under the management of Mr. Henry Tooth, to 
whom the world is indebted for bringing the productions of these now famous works 
to their present high state of perfection. Mr. Tooth, it is worth recording, was not 
a practical potter when he undertook the task of managing and carrying on this 
manufactory, but he was a man of great capacity, of remarkableaptitude in the master- 
ing of all the nec details, of great energy, and endowed with natural good taste 
and artistic feeling. He set about his task in a spirit and with a determination that 
ensured success, and we have it from himself, that until he saw those that emanated 
from his own hands he had never seen any one of the processes of pot-making carried 
on. “I may just say,” are his own words, “that I never saw a pot e until I 
undertook the management of this venture, and that during what we may call the 
experimental period, I made, burned, and finished the ware entirely myself. We 
have now about eighty hands employed, and purpose setting on more when we get our 
new buildings completed.” The productions of the Linthorpe Pottery, so far as we 
have had an opportunity of seeing them, are remarkable for the originality—the bold- 
ness in many instances—of the designs; the strength and quality of the body ; and 
the faultless beauty of the glaze. Some of the examples are eminently beautiful, 
and all have a stamp of originality about them that is very striking, and at once lifts 
them to a level peculiarly their own. The body, which is dual an ordinary red 
brick clay, but of far more than average fineness, is much closer, harder, and more 
compact than the bodies usually used for majolica, and is capable of delicate and 
careful manipulation ; and the glaze is clear, firm, hard, and of more than usual 
brilliancy. The colours used, and the styles of decoration adopted are thoroughly 
good, and the manipulative processes seem in all cases to have been carefully carried 
out. 

We do not on the present occasion purpose to speak of any one of the designs 
in particular, or of any of the surface ene oF for the variety is so great that it 
becomes unnecessary to do so. We cannot, however, refrain from saying that the 
example, bearing the number 200, and decorated with an aquatic plant in relief, is an 
achievement in ceramics of which the proprietors of the Linthorpe Pottery may be 
well and justly proud ; that the peculiar and delicate mottling exhibited on 171, and 
better still, on a small vase, is highly pleasing and sutisfactory; and that the 
attempted resuscitation, in form and in general idea of ornamentation, of some Celtic 
and Anglo-Saxon vessels, are meritorious. 

We shall hope on another occasion, ere long, to return to the subject of Linthorpe 
ceramics. The works are at present quite in their infancy, but the goods that have 
been produced are worthy the oldest, most successful, and best of the fictile manu- 
factories of the age. We predict that along future of usefulness and excellence is 
before this manufactory, and that greater achievements are in store for it. We 
shall gladly chronicle its continued success. 








MR. SPILLER’S TABLE SPADE AND FORK. 


Two of the prettiest and most tasteful, as well as eminently useful, little adjuncts of 
the table that have yet come under our notice, have been recently introduced in 
silver, and in electro-plate, by Mr. F. E. re of 71, Newington Causeway. They 
are a ‘* Table Spade,” and a ‘‘ Table Fork,” beautifully formed, like the ordinary 
garden spade and grained fork, and are elegantly chased afd finished in the most 
exquisite taste. The “spade,” of course, is admirably adapted for using for marma- 
lade, jam, or butter, and the fork is all that could be wished for as a pickle, horse- 
radish, or sardine server, as well as for a hundred other purposes that will occur to 
the mind of the housewife. The pair forma pretty present, and will be an elegant 
and useful addition to any table. 
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Hotes on Books, Music, Works of Art, ke. 


PIETAS MARIANA BRITANNICA.* 


It is certainly with far more than ordinary pleasure and satisfaction that we direct 
our readers’ attention to Mr. Edward Waterton’s admirable and truly valuable work 
under the above title, for it is assuredly one of the most important and most accept- 
able additions that has for a long time been made to archeological literature. It is 
indeed cheering to see a man of Mr. Waterton’s high order of intellect devoting bis 
time, his energies, and his talents to the compilation of a work the very magnitude and 
historical importance of which are enough to deter many others from entering upon its 

reparation. With a set purpose before him, and impelled by a deep and reverential 
ae of his subject, and with indomitable perseverance in the collecting and arranging 
of materials, he has gone steadily on till his work has been completed, and bas now 
presented it to the public, a monograph in every way worthy both of its subject and 
its author. 

Pietas Mariana Britannica is divided into two parts, or rather “books,” the first 
being a “‘ History of English Devotion to the most blessed Virgin Marye, Mother of 
God ;” and the second, a ‘‘ Catalogue of Sbrines, Sanctuaries, Offerings, Bequests, 
and other Memorials of the Piety of our Forefathers.” The first portion is subdivided 
into “ Our Ladye and her Liegemen,” Knights and Orders of Knighthood, Shipmen, 
Sergeants-at-Law, Authors and Printers, and Innholders ; “ Forms of Homage” of 
every conceivable kind, both as pertaining to religious, socal, social, and domes- 
tic life ; and the ‘‘ Iconography of our Blessed in England.” The mass of infor- 
mation brought together throughout the whole of these divisions is' of the highest 
possible interest, and evidences a zeal in collection and arrangement that is eminently 
commendable. In the second book the shrines, offerings, bequests, &c., are arranged 
in alphabetical order under names and places, and contain a vast amount of valuable 
matter, which will be of no small interest to every reader. It would be too much to 
say that the work is exhaustive, for such a subject is inexhaustible ; but this may 
with truth be said, that a larger amount of matter has been brought together, and 
more loving care bestowed over its collection and arrangement by Mr. Waterton, than 
has in any age, at any time, or by any writer been before devoted to the subject; anu 
he has produced a work at once useful, valuable, and interesting. ‘‘In laying this 
most feeble tribute of love, gratitude, and duty,” writes Mr. Waterton, “at the feet 
of the Most Glorious and Blissful Queen of Heaven, the Immaculately-conceived 
Maiden Mother of God, our Dear Ladye Saint Marye, whose dower England is, I, as 
her hereditary liegeman of that Dower, do with all humility pray, as my forefathers 
} of twenty-eight generations have prayed before me, that she would vouchsafe to be 
my Mediatrix with the Divine Son, my Judge, and to intercede for me with Him, so 
that He be merciful to me at the dread hour of death, propter amorem Matris sue.” 
In this spirit of love, devotion, and humility, has the whole work been carried out. 
and who but will say “ Amen” to the prayer his pen has uttered? We ought to add 
that some few engravings illustrate, and add their interest to, the volume. 

* Pietas Mariana Britannica. By Edmund Waterton, F.S.A., Knight of the 
Order of Christ of Rome. London: St. Joseph’s Catholic Library, 48, South Strect, 
Grosvenor Square. 1 vol., 4to., 1879, pp. 266 and 320. 

















MAIDEN EXTACY. By Thomas Gordon Hake, (London: Chatto and Windus, 
Piccadilly) is a book of rare excellence, and enough, were he not there already, to 
place its gifted author on a high pedestal of fame. ‘‘The Betrothed,” “ The Actress,” 
“The Spirit's Kiss,” *‘The Dancing Girl,’ ‘‘The Visionary,” “The First Love,” 
‘*The Heart-Broken,” “The Child of Romance,” “ The Self-Conscious,” “ The Maid 
of Song,” ‘‘ The Shepherdess,” ‘‘ The Lost Angel,” “ Poetess,” and “The Sun-Wor- 
shipper,” are the titles of the exquisite poems of which the volume is composed, and 
we commend it to all lovers of true poetry as one whose conception and imagery are 
of the highest order. It is a volume from a perusal of which the mind cannot but 
rise refreshed, and to which it will constantly recur. 









THE ART SCHOOLS OF MEDIZVAL CHRISTENDOM.* 


Wrttuay by Miss Owén, and edited by John Ruskin, this volume carries weight and 
value e, and is one that is eminently worthy of careful perusal. Well 
arranged, ought-out in every part, and carefully compiled in ali its details, it 
becomes a book of reference on Art that is both handy and reliable, and we heartily 
congratulate the Art-world on such an acquisition being made to its literature. 

az * London: Mozley & Smith, 6, Paternoster Row. 1 vol., sm. 8vo., pp. 502. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS, MUSIO, ETC. 57 


THE ANCIENT USE OF LITURGICAL COLOURS.* 


In the very learned and important volume before us, Mr. Rolfe has shown bimself to 
be an earnest and painstaking enquirer, a clever and astute reasoner, and a gi 
systematiser, and his work may therefore be looked upon as a valuable contribution 
to archwological literature. After a well written introductory chapter, and one on 
the ‘‘ Ancient Mosaic Use” of Colours, Mr. Rolfe proceeds, chapter by chapter, 
through each ep from the first to the sixteenth, and so on through the “ Orna- 
ments Rubric” of Edward VI., the “‘ Use in the time of Bishop Cosin,” the “ Modern 
Use of the Church of Rome,” and the “ Modern Use in the Church of Envland.” 
In the course of his labours he traces from the Divine command to “ take gold, and 
blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine twined linen’ (white), to make vestments for 
those about to minister in the sacerdotal office, the unaltered use of those colours 
down to Anglo-Saxon times, and the changes that were made in them in later ages— 
green and black being added in the ninth or tenth centuries for processional vest- 
ments; ‘‘ brown, tawney, murrey, pink, and chequey,” being afterwards brought into 
use. The various chan are all traced in a masterly manner, and authorities for 
every statement abundantly supplied. It is a learned and valuable work, 
excellently printed, and ‘‘got up” in that admirable and tasteful style which so 
eminently demutaiens Messrs. Parker & Co.’s publications. 


* The Ancient Use of Liturgical Colours. By C.C. Rotre. London and Oxford : 
Parker & Co. 1 vol., 8vo. pp. 228. 1879. 


BARON SCARSDALE, 


FOSTER’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE.* 


Mr. Josep Foster, than whom no man is better qualified for the task, has, in the 
sumptuous, the regal, volume before us, oy assuredly, the finest, the most 
masterly, the most carefully arranged, and best thought-out Peerage and Baronetage 
of the and has earned thanks of all classes of readers for the pains he has 


bestowed, and the untiring energy he has displayed in its compilation. Those who 
know (and what Genealogist does not?) his important volumes of county - or 
which have been favourably noticed in these pages, must have been struck with the 


admirable manner in which they were — and have ‘felt bow thoroughly com- 


petent the compiler was for the task he had undertaken, and have looked forward 
with intense anxiety to the appearance of other volumes from his pen. The present 
work, gigantic in its proportions, and beyond calculation in the labour it has entailed, 
is a fitting continuation of his labours, and will remain a lasting monument to his 
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judgment and skill ; the task has been herculean, but it has been compieted in a 
manner that is eminently satisfactory. Mr. Foster, in his work, gives, in each case, 
not only the usual notices of the present peer or baronet and of his family, but brief 
and well-condensed lineages, from the earliest available periods downwards ; and 
these add immeasurably to the value and usefulness of his work ; one useful, and to 
us highly important feature, being the introduction, at an enormous addition of 
labour, of the issue, in many instances, of female members of the various noble 
families. This is but seldom given in works of this kind, but is an essential to their 
usefulness as books of reference, and cannot be too highly commended. Consider- 
able pains ap to have been taken to weed out ‘* doubtfuls” among the baronets, 
and these with many spurious claims are thrown by Mr. Foster into ‘‘ chaos,” from 
which, we opine, it will be almost a hopeless task, even for the Heralds’ College itself, 
to extricate them. His avowed object has been ‘‘to produce a useful and trust- 
worthy book of reference, such a book as will supply, in a condensed form, the 

we very as well as — history of the principal a of the present 

y, including the near b relations of every Peer and Baronet ;” and to this 
end he has certainly, and with admirable results, “worked up to an infinitely greater 
extent than has hitherto been attempted, the very numerous, and for the most part 
uncollected accounts of collateral descents,” especially relating to the baronets ; and 
thus a vastly augmented value is given to his work over others. We are not, after 
a careful examination of Mr. Foster’s volume, going to affirm that it is faultless, for 
it would be utterly impossible to produce a work of its kind that should in every case 
be free from error ; but this we will say, that it seems to us to be far more accurate 
even in the smallest details than others, and bears evidence of scrupulous care in the 
verifying of dates, and in some other particulars. The engravings, several hundred 
in number, are deserving of all praise. Drawn in the true spirit of the early heralds, 
and executed with strict fidelity to heraldic details, they form a feature of Mr. 
Foster’s work that is eminently attractive, and give it a tone of originality and of 
pure artistic feeling that is quite refreshing. Fortunately we are enabled to repro- 
duce some half-dozen of these admirable engravings on Plates III., [V. and V., and 
can assure our readers that in adding Mr. Foster’s sumptuous and lavishly illus- 
trated volume to their libraries, they will be doing wisely and well, and will find it all 
they can wish as a book of reference, and as an ornament to their shelves. 

hile speaking of Mr. Foster's magnificent volume, we would take the oppor- 

tunity of calling special attention to an announcement of another work on which 
he is now engaged, and which, when —_ vr will be one not only of National or 
European, but of universal importance. It is entitled “ The Kings of England and 
their Posterity ; being genealogical narratives of the Royal Descents of our Nobility 
and Gentry,” and has for its aim the giving, in proper form, the pedigrees of our 
nobility and gentry, in whose veius, no matter how far removed, the blood Royal has 
coursed, and is still coursing, “in all their ramifications as regards present represen- 
tatives.” The labour will be enormous, but the results, in such hands as Mr. 
Foster’s, cannot but be eminently satisfactory, and we shall long to see the first of 
his volumes. It is calculated that’the work will be comple in six large, well 
illustrated volumes, and subscribers’ names should at once be sent to Mr. Foster, 
21, Boundary Road, N.W. 

* The Peerage, Baronetage, and Ki “sy of the British Empire for 1880. 
By Joseph Foster, Westminster, Nichols & Sons, 25, Parliament Street. 1 vol., 
large 8vo. 1880. Peerage, pp. 714, Baronetage and Knightage, 714. Illustrated. 





A GUIDE TO THE LAW: FOR GENERAL USE. (London: Stevens & Sons, 
119,Chancery Lane). The publishing of this book, the twenty-third edition of which 
has just been issued in a fully social form, is a boon indeed, and we cordially com- 
mend it to our readers. Arranged alphabetically under all necessary headings, the 
work is easy for reference, and under each head the law is so clearly, unmistakably, 
and concisely expressed, that he must be dull and stupid indeed who cannot under- 
stand its bear ngs. We contend that as a matter of general education, and for 

idance in affairs and actions of every-day life, a general knowledge of the law is 
indispensable, and we know of no book that will better store the mind with that 
essential knowledge than this. We have carefully tested it in many points, and in 
no one have we found it wanting in clearness, accuracy, or reliablevess. Let us hint 
to our readers that the purchase of this “Guide to the Law” is an excellent invest- 
ment ; for by studying it and acting “in accordancé with the law,” as therein so care- 
fully expounded, more pounds may be saved in law expenses in any one year than 
pennies have been spent on its purchase. The “Guide,” we perceive, may be had 
post free for 8s. 10d., from the publishers, and we again commend it as a trustworthy 
and good work. 
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CURIOSITIES OF THE SEARCH ROOM.* 

Tus is a remarkable volume, and one that will please all readers. It will bear taking 
up at any moment, and opening at any page, and whenever so opened matter will be 
found to interest, te entertain, and in many cases to instruct, the reader. The 
“Search Room” is, as of course every one knows, the department known by that 
name at the Will Office, aud the results of the “searches” made by the compiler take 
the form of several hundred bequests more or less noteworthy and remarkable. The 
contents are divided in ‘‘Excentric Wills’ (a somewhat excentric way of spelling 
eccentric !) ; ‘‘ Puzzling Wills ;” ‘‘ Wills in Obsolete Langu and in Rime,”’ (another 
not common, though correct, way of spelling the word) ; ‘‘ Vindictive Wills ;’ “Direc- 
tions for Burial ;” “ Bequests to Wives ;” “Charitable Gifts, Art Gifts, Gifts to Ser- 
vants ;’ “‘ Wills in favour of Dumb Animals ;” ‘‘ Disputed Wills,” and “ Wills of 
Remarkable Persons ;” and under each of these headings is given such a number of 
examples as is perfectly astounding. The book is not, as we were about to write, 
itself a romance, but it contains from one end to the other abundant material for a series 
of romances. Never, before, surely, was such a collection of strange matter brought 
together, and but seidom have we taken up a book which, open where one will, teems 
with such interesting, and in numberless instances amusing, paragraphs. We refrain 
from quoting from its pages, and content ourselves with assuring our-readers that in 
adding the ‘‘ Curiosities of the Search Room” to their libraries they will add what 
will give them pleasure whenever its pages are glanced at. The volume, we must 
not omit to add, is admirably printed, and the Finding at the same time original, 
quaint, and elegant. 

* Curiosities of the Search Room. A Collection of Serious and Whimsical Wills. 
London : Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. I vol. 8vo., 1880, pp. 408. 





INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF INDIA.* 

Ir would be impossible to overestimate the importance, or to too highly praise the 
beauty in an artistic sense, of the truly admirable volume before us, which treats, in 
a masterly way, and with the aid of numberless exquisite engravings, on the Arts 
and Art Industries of India. Prepared by Dr. Birdwood, the gifted Art Referee for the 
Indian Section of the South Kensington Museum, and published as one of the “ Art 
Handbooks,” by the Committee of Council on Education,” by the well-known firm of 
Chapman & Hall (Limited), the work throughout bears a —_ of excellence that 
places it, as a reliable manual, at the h of all the works that have as yet been 
written on the subject. The first part is devoted to ‘‘the Hindu Pantheon,” and is, 
decidedly, the most carefully prepared, reliable, and useful essay on the subject we 
have yet seen. The treatises on the Sacred Writings of the Hindus ; the is of 
India ; the Deified Heroes; the Local Deities; the Sacred Trees, Plants, Men, 
Animals, and miscellaneous objects of India; the Sacred places and localities ; the 
Hindu Sects and their Marks ; the Temples, the Sacrificial Utensils, and other mat- 
ters, are all that can be desired, and give a stamp of excellence to the work that is 

inentl tisfactory. The second part is devoted to the Master Handicrafts of 
India—Gold and Silver Plate ; Metal Work in Brass, Copper, and Tin; Damascened 
Work; Enamels ; Arms; ee ag and Caparisons ; Jeotiney: Art Furniture and 
Household Decoration ; Musical Instruments; Woven Stuffs, Lace, Fine Needle- 
work, Carpets, Felts, and Furs ; Pottery; and a Disquisition on the Knop and Flower 
Pattern, so often seen on Indian Art objects. Each of these divisions, with all their 
subdivisions and varieties, is treated in a manner that leaves nothing to be desired. The 
information is in all vases given in a clear and scrupulously careful manner, and while 
being as full as is at all needful, conveys to the reader a far more extended, truthful, 
and altogether satisfactory idea of the great subject of Indian Art than it would be 
possible for him to obtain from any other work with which we are acquainted. Of 
the engravings which so profusely illustrate the work, it would not be easy to say too 
much in praise of their exquisite beauty. Elaborately and delicately drawn, exqui- 
sitely engraved in every detail, and printed with extreme care, they form a series of 
illustrations of Indian Art and Manufacture that will be not only acceptable to all, 
but of immense use and value to the Designers and Art-Manufacturers of our own 
country. 

* The Industrial Arts of India. By George C. M. Birdwood, C.8.1I., M.D., ete. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly, 2 vols. in one, crown 8vo., 1880. 








THE PARIS SALON, 1880.—The Illustrated Catalogue of the Paris Salon (British 
and Foreign Artists’ Association, 19, Cockspur Street), is one of the most satisfactory 
and lavishly illustrated works of its kind we have seen. It contains some two hun- 
dred or more “ artist’s own” sketches of pictures and sculpture exhibited this year ; 
and these are, of themselves, worth three times the money of the catalogue itself. 
All lovers of art ought to secure copies of this admirable little work, which is essen- 
tial as a book of reference. 
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THE READER'S HANDBOOK.* 


A NEW and edition of Dr. Brewer’s ‘‘ Reader’s Handbook of Allusions, Refe- 
rences, Plots, and Stories,” gives us the opportunity of advising our readers of every 
class to add it to their libraries. We know of no book of reference on the plan, or 
devoted to the subjects, of Dr. Brewer’s book, and certainly of none whose contents 
are of such universal interest and use. Its obj is, in the words of its compiler, 
**To supply readers and ——— with a lucid but very brief account of such names 
as are in allusions and references, whether by poets or prose writers—to furnish 
those who consult it with the plot of popular dramas, the story of epic poéms, and the 
outline of well-known tales. Thus, it gives in a few lines the story of Homer’s ‘ Iliad’ 
and ‘ Odyssey,’ of Virgil’s ‘ ineid,’ Lucan’s ‘ Pharsalia,’ and the ‘ Thebaid’ of Statius ; 
of Dante’s ‘Divine Comedy,’ Ariosto’s ‘Orlando Furioso,’ and Tasso’s ‘Jerusalem 
Delivered ;’ of Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost’ and ‘Paradise Regained ;’ of Thomson’s 
‘Seasons ;’ of Ossian’s tales, the ‘ Nibelunzen Lied’ of the German Minnesingers, the 
* Romance of the Rose,’ the ‘ Lusiad’ of Camoens, the ‘Loves of Theagenes and 
Charicleia’ by Heliodorus ; with the several story poems of Chaucer, Gower, Piers 
Plowman, Hawes, Spenser, Drayton, Phineas Fletcher, Prior, Goldsmith, Campbell, 
Southey, Byron, Scott, Moore, Tennyson, Longfellow, and so on. Far from limitin 
its scope to poets, the Handbook tells, with similar brevity, the stories of our nation 
fairy tales and romances, such novels as those by Charles Dickens, ‘ Vanity Fair,’ by 
J meer the ‘ Rasselas’ of Johnson, ‘ Gulliver's Travels’ by Swift, the ‘ Sentimental 
Journey’ by Sterne, ‘ Don Quixote’ and ‘Gil Blas,’ ‘ Telemachus’ by Fénélon, and 
* Undine’ by De la Motte Fouqué.” Another striking and interesting feature is the 
revelation of the source from which dramatists and romancers have derived their 
stories, and the strange repetitions of historic incidents. In the Appendix are lists 
of the date and author of the several dramatic works, and the date of various poems 
or novels under their author’s name. Thus the volume becomes a thorough encyclo- 
peedia of the matters that come within ‘its range, and will be found to be of the 
utmost value for reference. The labour of compilation must have been immense, but 
the result is so eminently satisfactory that it becomes a monument to its compiler’s 
industry, skill, and exactitude. 
* London: Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly. 1 vol. sm. 8vo., pp. 1170, 1880. 


HAUNTED LONDON, by Walter Thornbury (London: Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly) 
We are glad to see that Messrs. Chatto & Windus have just issued a new editio 
edited by Edward Walford, of Walter Thornbury’s delightful volume, “ Haunted 
London,” so that those who do not already possess it, will now have the ——- 

e 


of adding it to their libraries. Few men wrote more graphically or in pleasanter 
strain than Walter Thornbury; no matter what his subject, he gave it an increased 
and ever-increasing interest by the way in which he treated it, and invested it with 
an importance that was truly refreshing. His ‘‘ Haunted London,” first published in 
1865, was one of his cheeriest and nicest of books, and being illustrated by our dear 
old friend, Fairholt—alas, that both author and artist are long dead !—was “made 
perfect” by pen and pencil and was received by all alike as a gracefully written con- 
tribution to antiquarian and topographical, as well as general, literature. It comes 
now again before the world with all the freshness of a new book, and its perusal will 
be an enjoyment to all into whose hands it may come. We not only cordially, but 
strongly, recommend it to our readers. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE STREET: (London: W, Swan Sonnenschein & 
Allen, Paternoster Square. An admirable little book on ‘‘ Mary Carpenter’s work in 
relation to our Own,” by Mary H. Hart, with a preface by the Rev. J. Liewellynn 
Davies, ought to be bought and read by all. Good in itself, the profits of its sale are 
devoted to a good cause, and thus every reader, while profiting himself, is helping his 
poorer neighbours, and aiding in a useful and noble work. 


THE HIGHER LIFE IN ART.* 

WE have only space for half-a-dozen lines to devote to this last most admirable work 
of Mr. Wyke Bayliss (to whose “ Witness of Art” we had the gratification of calling 
attention some time ago in these pages), but those lines shall be emphatic in their 
praise of the high and noble and true principles he enunciates ; the power, beauty, 
and originality of style which eminently characterises his writings ; and the aim he 
has in view of raising to its proper standard, and ennobling, Art, which is his idol. 
The volume will, indeed, be welcome to all people of taste, and will do much to raise 
“ Art” to that “Higher Life” it ought not only to aspire to, but to attain and 
maintain. 

* The Higher my in Art, with a chapter on Hobgoblins by the Great Masters. 
By Wyke Bayliss, A. London: David Bogue, 8, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar 
Square. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 198. 
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A RIDE IN PETTICOATS AND SLIPPERS.* 


DERBYSHIRE, in the person of the writer of this pleasant and interesting volume, 
has another name to add to its already long list of native authors; and this latest 
acquisition to the honourable roll is one from whose pen much may yet be expected. 
Captain Henry Edward Colvile, of the Grenadier Guards, son of Charles Robert 
Colvile, Esq., formerly M.P. for South Derbyshire, by his wife Katherine, daughter 
of the Baroness de Clifford, and grandson of the late Sir Charles Henry Colvile, of 
Duffield Hall, has, it seems, the credit of being the first European who has traversed 
a very considerable tract of country in Morocco; and in this pleasant volume gives 
not only a record of his travels, but much sound, useful, and valuable information 
concerning the country and its inhabitants. Finding himself at Fez, in 1877, and 
hearing of a tolerably untraversed route—“ a region that had never been crossed by 
a Christian ”—from there to Ondja, Capt. Colvile determined, so soon as circumstances 
would admit, to undertake it. Accordingly, after his return to England he took two 
wise and important steps—the first was to get married, the next to make himself 
master of the Arabic language. This done, on the 20th November, 1879, the author 
and his wife sailed from Southampton, and in due time reached Fez. Leaving Fez 
on the 27th of December, armed with a letter from the Sultan, and amply provided 
with escorts and every possible requisite, the travellers made their wa: S 'schar of 
Oolad el Hadj, Tschar of Sheikh Bararsoo, Ain el Geddar, Ain Azrdd, ’Dsool, Mek- 
nessa (Wed el Haddar), Meknessa (Wed Errbar), Ain Baida, tomb and village of 
Cidy Mojarrhed, Kassbar M’zoon, the tombs of Cidy Abdullah bel Hoossien, and 
of Cidy Mohammed ben Aly, Dooar Krarmer, Kassbar of the town Cidy Mallook, 
and Other notable places, arriving at Oudja on the sixth of January in the present 
year. From thence back by ‘‘ Razowitz, or Nemours, as the French call it,” Tlemcen, 
the ancient capital of Algeria, and Oran, and so back to England, arriving on the 
seventeenth of January. ‘The incidents of the journey are pleasantly told in plain 
and easily comprehensive language, and insights are given into various phases of 
Moorish life and sentiments of which hitherto but little has been known. Perhaps 
there is a little flippancy here and there that might well have been avoided; and 
there is throughout a want of description of scenery and objects of interest that one 
naturally looks for in intelligent books of travel ; but so far as it goes, the volume is 
interesting, and cannot but be read with pleasure. 

We heartily congratulate Capt. Colvile on the issue of this entertaining and alto- 
gether agreeable, as well as instructive volume; and trust he and his fair partner 
may be spared to make many further explorations together, and to give to the world 
in as pleasant a form as this, the result of their experiences. 

* A Ride in Petticoats and Slippers. By Capt. H. E. Cotvite, Grenadier Guards. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington, 1880, 1 vol. cr. 8vo, 
pp. 328. 





ART AND ART INDUSTRIES OF JAPAN.* 


Tus work, by Sir Rutherford Alcock, than whom no man is more eminently fit for 
the task, is one of the most important contributions to the literature of Art that has 
of late been made. Sir Rutherford is, admittedly, one of the best of living authori- 
ties on the subject, and he has treated it in so masterly and eminently satisfactory a 
manner as to leave nothing to be desired. We cordially recommend the volume, as 
the most complete and useful yet published, to all lovers of Art, and to all who are 
in any way engaged in Designing or in Art-Mannfactures; they will find it not only an 
interesting but an extremely useful and valuable work, and one on which implicit 
reliance may be placed. The illustrations with which it is lavishly interspersed, give 
it an additional interest, and add immensely to its value and usefulness.- We cor- 
dially recommend it to our readers. 
London: Virtue & Co., 26, Ivy Lane, 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 292. 


ENGLISH, SCOTCH, AND IRISH COINS. (‘‘ Bazaar” Office, 170, Strand). 
This is one of the most complete and clearly expressed of manuals, and will be of no 
end of use to experienced collectors as well as to amateur numismatists. Com- 
mencing with “‘ Ancient British Coins,” (the notice of which, however, might with 
qoeat Qiveminge have been extended), the compiler of this excellent manual, without 
stopping to describe any of the coins of the Romans that relate to Britain, on 
to a consideration of those of the Heptarchy under the different kingdoms, and 
of the sole monarchs, and so on in regular chronological sequence, thro the coins 
of the “ Anglo-Norman Kings,” the “ Plantagenet Kings,” thé “ Lancastrian Kings,” 
the “ Yorkist Kings,” the “ Tudor Kings,” the “ Stuart Kings,” the ‘“ Common- 
wealth,” the “ Stuarts resumed,” and the “ Brunswick Kings,” brought down to the 
present hour. Then follow the “‘ Coins of the Kings of Scotland,” and those of the 
different ancient kingdoms of Ireland ; and these are followed by a carefully com- 
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piled and useful series of lists of the value of coins from the early Gaulish or British, 
to those of Queen Victoria. Thus, it will be seen, the Manual is good and complete 
in its arrangements, and when we add that it is illustrated with over three hundred 
engravings it will at once be understood that a more useful, compendious, and reli- 
able guide to the study and arrangement of the coins of Great Britain, could not well 
be placed in the collector’s hands. We are enabled to introduce on Plates VI. and 
VII. examples of the engravings, some of the numismatic rarities figured in this 
excellent volume, which we unhesitatingly recommend to young collectors, and even 
to those of more matured experience. 


LIFE OF REV. FRANCIS HODGSON, PROVOST OF ETON. 


THE publication of this life of @ ‘‘ scholar, poet, and divine,” will awaken very varied 
interest in the minds of different classes of readers. The intimate and deeply attached 
friend of Byron, by whom, and by others, he was consulted in the matter of the mys- 
terious breach between him and his wife; a writer of Latin and English verse of far 
more than ordinary elegance and power ; a free and able critic in the general field of 
literature; a hardworking, earnest, and successful priest in whatever parish his lot 
was cast ; an enlightened and reforming governor in the distinguished post of Provost 
of Eton; afriend and correspondent of many leading people ; and withal a man of 
strict integrity and goodness; the Rev. Francis Hodgson was a “man among men” 
in his day ; and the record of his life, and of his friendships, now given to the world 
by his son, will be read with pleasure and profit. One of the more interesting features 
of the work is the number of original letters it contains from and to Lord Byron, 
Lady Byron, and Byron’s sister, touching mainly npon the relations between the 
noble poet and his sadly abused and much to be pitied wife—a woman of “ unerring 
virtue and exemplary rectitude,” of whom the poet’s sister wrote, “I never saw or 
heard or read of a more perfect being in mortal mould than she appears to be, and 
scarcely dared flatter — such @ one would fall to the lot of my dear B.” This 
part of the work alone will ensure for it a wide and constantly extending interest, and 
though we cannot endorse all the present editor’s conclusions and deductions, we 
thank him heartily for having made these letters public. They are the best antidote 
that could be administered to the noxious and disgusting stories promulgated by Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe, and raise the character of Lady Byron to its proper level. Many 
letters of “Tom Moore” are also given, as are others from Montgomery, and other 
“ notabilities.” These form an interesting feature, and give the work an additional 
claim on its readers. We cordially commend it both on its own merits as a good and 
faithful biography of a good and faithful, eminent and gifted, divine, and because it 
contains a vast amount of new and valuable matter relating to others. We predict 
a | sale for the work. 

° * Memoir of the Rev. Francis Hodgson, B.D., Scholar, Poet, and Divine, with 
numerous Letters from Lord Byron and others. By his son, the Rev. James T. 
Hopeson, M.A. London: Macmillan & Co. 2 vols., sm. 8vo., with portrait. 


MRS. BEETON’S BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT.* 


It would, we opine, be impossible to pa a better, more complete, more com- 
pendious, or more strictly reliable and useful book than this, which has now, we 
rejoice to see, attained its 313th edition of one thousand each, and bids fair to be 
re-printed and re-issued so —_ as type and paper and printing machines are known 
to the world. The present edition has, we perceive, Soon thorongh! revised, cor- 
rected, and greatly extended, and has the advan of a large number of entirely 
new | ie ese 1 ae cea has a > some hundreds of new and 
approved recipes, and forms altogether a fect encyclopedia of everything relati 
to cooke and ail other household matters. No matter a what a om heme | 
with the house, the family, or the receiving and entertaining of friends, information 
is needed, it is found in this faultless book ; and the great beauty and advantage of it 
all is, that whatever the book contains is strictly reliab!e and accurate. Each reci 
or instruction—and there are considerably more than three thousand—is given in the 
clearest and most intelligible manner, and so clearly expressed that mistake on the ne 
of the housewife or cook is an utter impossibility. It is, without exception, the 
book of its class ever written, and no household in the length and breadth of the 
land ought to be without it: it is simply invaluable. No better, more useful, or 
more acceptable present could be made to a newly married woman; and to expe- 
rienced and more matured honsekeepers it is the book of all others for hourly use 
and reference. The Family Bible, and the Book of Household Management, are 
indeed essentials in every home, high or low. 

* London ; Ward, Lock & Co., Warwick House, Salisbury Square. 1 vol., 8vo., 
pp. 1296. Tlustrated with coloured plates and wood engravings. 
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PRITCHETT’S RAMBLES AND SCRAMBLES IN NORWAY.* 


THs isa sumptuous volume. Illustrated with over a hundred-and-twenty exquisite 
engravi by Nicholls, from drawings by the gifted author, and printed in that 
admirable and faultless style which so eminently characterises all that emanates from 
Messrs. Virtue & Co.’s hands; it is one of the most “ taking” and elegant, and at the 
same time useful and interesting, of books for the drawing room or the library. The 
first chapter is devoted}to Christiansand and Christiania, and this is followed by others 
on Thelemarken, Hardanger, Bergen and Archwology, West Coast and Nordfjord 

Molde and Romsdal, the Fjeld and Reindeer, and Cer ies, Weddings, etc., and 
each of them is charmingly written and illustrated in that masterly manner that only 
a true artist knows how to accomplish. We regret that space will not, in the present 
—— of a larger notice, but brief as it is, we desire to give unqualified praise 
to this . 


LEGENDA SANCTORUM.—(London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row). The 
first part of this beautifully printed, carefully edited, and altogether admirable work, 
has just been issued by Mr. Elliot Stock, and will be received by all as one of the 
most valuable additions that have for a long time been made to ecclesiological litera- 
ture. The full title is “ Legenda Sanctorum: The Proper Lessons for Saints’ Days, 
according to the use of Exeter, with the Common of Saints’ Days ; the Lessons for 
the Commemorations of the Apostles Peter and Paul, and certain Lessons read only 
in the Church of Exeter,” compiled by Bishop John Grandisson, and presented by him 
for use in his Cathedral, on Lady Day, 1366. Thetwo MSS., the Ordinale and Lec- 
tionaria, are still happily, preserved at Exeter, and their reproduction has been 
undertaken by the Cathedral Librarian, the Rev. H. E. Reynolds, who, in the first 
part, now before us, has given a learned and truly valuable introduction, which 
deserves careful and thoughtful perusal. We perceive that the Legenda is intended 
to be completed in eight parts, and we shall hope again to call attention to it. 


INTRODUCTION TO ROMAN LAW.—By Professor W. A. Hunter (London : W. 
Maxwell & Son, 29, Fleet Street). This is assuredly the most masterly, most com- 
prehensive, best arranged, and clearly expressed treatise on Roman Law that nas 
ever been penned, and is one, therefore, that cannot but be of immense service to the 
reader. e matter is, of course, to some extent the same as the Institutes of Justi- 
nian, but rendered more useful and intelligible by the way in which it has been 
treated by the learned Professor. We recommend the work to our readers as the 
best yet produced. 


CAROLINE VON LINSINGEN AND KING WILLIAM THE FOURTH. (Lon- 
don: W. Swan Sonnenschein & Allen, Paternoster Square). This volume, which 

urports to be a collection of “ Unpublished Love-Letters discovered among the 
aw remains of Baron Reichenbach,” all relating to love es, private mar- 
riage, and abandonments between William IV. of England, and Caroline Von Linsin- 
gen, is a work the utility of which we cannot for the life of us fa:hom. In the first 
place we do not for a moment believe in the authenticity of the letters; and, next, 
even were they genuine, they had better have remained “ unpublished.” If genuine, 
their publication can have no possible result ; and if not genuine, their prepa- 
ration and issuing is highly reprehensible. The English editor and translator, Mr. 
Theophilus G. Arundel, wisely and honourably says he does ‘‘not champion their 
genuineness,” or ‘‘ vouch for their truth,” but he leaves the German editor to speak 
for himself. Our own opinion is that the letters are fabrications, and that the world 
would have been none the worse if they had never been written or printed. 


DEBRETT’S “HOUSE OF COMMONS,” 1880. (London: Dean and Sons, Fleet 
Street). It is indeed a great achievement of the learned and indefatigable editor, 
Dr. Mair, and of the liberal-minded and energetic publishers, Messrs. Dean & Sons, 
to prepare and publish this faultless volume in so short a space of time as has elapsed 
since the late general election, and the public ought, and doubtless will, show their 
full appreciation of these labours by purchasing largely’ the work to which we now 
direct attention. Brought down to the very hour of publication, the notices of Mem- 
bers of the new Parliament are, as is always the case with Debrett, the most full, 
complete, and reliable of any prepared, and are far better and more authentic than 
those contained in any other work. The notices of the Members have—and herein 
lies one of the great features of Debrett—been revised by themselves personally, 
more than six hundred Members having revised the proofs sent to them ; thus the 
work becomes strictly, and unreservedly reliable. About two hundred and new 
engravings of armorial bearings have been done expressly for this present edition, 
and every possible means been taken to make it acceptable to the public, to whom we 
paver Bho strongly commend it. Itis the only record of the present Parliament 
worth having. 
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Hotes, Queries, and Gleanings. 


DISCOVERIES AT CALNE, IN WILTSHIRE. 

A curtovs discovery of an ancient refuse pit has recently been made at Corton, 
near Calne, Wilts, by workmen employed in making a deep drain. At some four feet 
below the surface the men came upon four or five ‘‘sarsen” stones, the three largest 
measuring, roughly, 3ft. by 2ft. Below was a great quantity of “ rag” stones much 
decayed, and partially turned into lime, as if by the action of fire. These, appa. 
rently, had formed the sides of a vault of which the ‘‘sarsens” were the cover; but 
the whole had fallen in. Among these stones were many bones of the horse and ox, 
and a few fragments of pottery. At the depth of 8 ft. there was a layer of chalk, 
and below that again were several feet of rich, black, strong-smelling mould, mingled 
with vegetable ashes, in which were found several blade-bones and two skulls of the 
ox, and also bones of red deer, horses, &c. There were also portions of three or 
four jars of fine red ware, with round mouths and one handle ; these have been recog- 
-nised as Romano-British. A good ‘‘thumb-flint,” for striking sparks, was also dis- 
covered among the earth thrown out of the drain. The original pit appeared to have 
been about 5ft.in diameter, and sunk toa depth of 12ft. in the green-sand iron- 
mould. The chalk would come from the downs close at hand; but it is stated that 
the coral rag stones are not found within a mile of the spot. 


THE JOHNSON FAMILY. 
Tus following entries occur in an old Bible in my possession, and which bears, 
stamped on the —- the name of ‘‘ FRANCES JOHNSON, MDCCIV.” 
omas Johnson, Born 10 March, 1701. 

ffrancis Johnson, ,, Aug. Ist, 1702. 

Eleanor Johnson, ,, 24 October, 1703. 

Cassandra Johnson, ,, 23 August, 1706. 

John Johnson, » 14 Jany, 1707. 

The Manor, Hartford, Hunts. E. J. Syson. 


EXTRACT FROM THE “SEAT BOOK” OF TEWKESBURY. - 
THE following orders concerning sittings in church, are extracted from “ A Seat Book 
for the Parish Church of Tewkesbury, in the Diocess of Gloucester, wherein is numeri- 
cally placed the several seats in the said Church and the several Persons that have 
right to sittings, or kneelings, in the said seats, 1728 :”— 
“ TEWKESBURY } ORDERS ABOUT SITTINGS IN CHURCH, 
in Com. Glou™ 1595. October 22"4 1595. 

“ It was declared in the Chamber by common consent, as the antient custom of the 
Town, that no Taker of any Seats or rt pe in the Church shall have property 
to challenge the same after one yeare ended from the time of his or her departure out 
of the Towne. 

**Item. That uppon decease of any wife in the Towne, it shall be in the Church- 
wardens by consent of the Bailiffes (if need so requires) to place any other woman in 
the same Rome fitt for that place, there to keep such rome uppon a quarterly Rent 
to the Church until ye husband of the deceased woman shall marry againe, and then 
she to take such place, and in meane tyme no husband to challenge the place. 

“Item, That none be placed in any of the Mrs sixe seates nor in the mydle rowe 
above the Clarckes pewe nor within iiij seates of the pulpitt below and so upward on 
both sides in the of the Church without consent of the Bailiffs &c. 

sentee Sepaeee Churchwardens.” 
By 1711, the family sygiem seems to have established itself, for we read :— 
“Mr. Thos. Hale, C t his wife, Thomas and Sacheverell his sons, the whole 
i a servant; gave 1/.1ls.0d. Note. Sacheverell has 
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,OF A ROMAN BATH, AT BATH. 
iscoveries yet made in connection with the improve- 
f the baths has just been brought to light. It con- 
sists of a perfect Roman some 80 feet long and 40 feet wide, the whole of the 
interior being lined with | three-quarters of an inch in thickness. The bath, 
which is some 80 feet below the level of the present surface, runs underneath the 
houses at the south-east corner of the Abbey Churchyard, and extends from the front 
of the ' oor Law Union Office to about the centre of the yard. It is estimated that 
the value of the lead is from £200 to £300. It is setiahho that the entire system of 
Boman baths exists, and could be brought to light under properly conducted ex- 
plorations. Should this surmise be correct, it is open for the authorities to add to 
the attractions of Bath the most important of Roman archeological remains. 
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